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THE NEW YORK STATE AND 
ORLEANS AND LIVINGSTON CO. 


g Detroit at 7:15 p. M. by the M. C. 
ve awoke in Batavia at 6 A. M. and at 
r Livonia Station, a thriving village 
accommodations, but insufficient 
ubers it had to deal with on that 
esday and Thursday April 27th and 
e morning was beautiful and all 
be desired for the occasion. The 
{shearing WaS a vacant space near 
ch Valley R. R., and fitted up with 
t, which makes a very_appropri- 

ry, admitting light from above at 
The pens were composed of 

e, four slat gates, two of which 

a pen and were portable and 


k and ship. Near this tent was 
vhich was used also to shear in 
pens, which furnished all the 


accommodation of 
and the 
in good shape, as 
as Secretary's office for weighing, etc. 
ier up the hill, and to the right, on a 
facing two streets and directly in front 
school building, was the display of 
ery and farm implements, including 
sual number of agents wearing that 
ng, self-satisfied [-have-got-the-best ex- 
n, always seen at our State and dis- 
‘tairs but not yet imprcved to that de- 
tecan be successfully worn at a 

We entered the tent 
ve referred to from the north, and were 
ironted by an intelligent crowd of people 
every part of the sheep growing dis- 
i the Empire State. Many familiar 

tS greeted us, many old subscribers to the 
and many more, who, wishing to 

such, were willing to trust their 
with a representative of Michigan, 
Sis a very interesting and convenient 
fe of the influence of the FARMER 


‘essary tor the 
visitors, which were many, 


n of the fleeces 


imon town fair. 


Mr. G 


deon Pitts exhibited seven ewes, 
arse, Strong, well-formed and fleecy. 
eights of the carcasses and fleeces 
© lorwarded to the FArnmMER by the 

tlaries of the two societies. ) 

’. 0. Pierpoint exhibited eight ewes and 

“ Tam, all sired by Comproinise; these 


Were « ' 
430 well covered. 


4. § 


- Leech, in same pen showed one 
’ sarge, strong ewe with good showy 
Win a 

“. Markham exhibited a pen of 
eTnan 


i sheep, two ewes and a ram, which 
ave een described in your columns before, 
“uch compare closely with those 

“uperted and others which we had the 
“Sure of seeing at his stock farm, where 
“any more of different ages, pure 
- — with our American Meri- 
,. © experiments he is making for 
: Bod of all breeders who choose to study 


Luts 


© as 


4 


iS 


—s Preston exhibited one ram two years 
» Well formed and attractive in ap- 
» Short, broad neck, and as thick 
‘ the shoulder as behind, with remark- 


. ops legs all round, sired by Euvoy 
“a. ¥. R, 
I’, & | 4 


19 re 
Malance 





UT 


Ale 


F. Martin exhibited seven ewes 
5 from two to three years old, 
~ . pe 2d, two by Waltham 553 
vey," They also showed a pen of 
Mee “Wes one year old, six of which were 
be os Their exhibit was remarkable for 
and “‘l0ution of fluid oil. Their faces 


1Og8 Sf 
the eto. Were all that could be en 
‘1Z€ inedium. 


Mariner 
“Tinee Bj 
4 200d 9 


‘King 


«& Lee exhibited one rain by 


a k, called Captain Blaine 1186, 
e, 


aT RM. I 
Tracy Me 


e showed four ewes, large, 
nd well covered. 
Clinlock, of Livingston Co., 





= showed the rams, ‘‘Almeren’ 


showed one two-year-old ram by Waltham 
553, four two-year-old ewes, three by Stand- 
ard 2d, and one by Black Jack. 

Jefferson Wynne showed one two-year- 
old ram and four yearling rams, and Edgar 
Gray and Mr. Wynne showed a pen of fine 
ewes, making altogether a very creditable 





» | exhibit. 


The ‘* Cheerful Man,’’ Mr. S. 


, 


S. Lusk, 
1438, three 
| years old, by R. J. Jones 196 (955), dam of 
Almeren S. 8. L. 84, by L. P. Clark 207. 
He also showed the rams Julius 1437 and 
Koyal 1440, bred as follows: Julius by W. 
b. Porter’s 74 (916), dam one of the old 
Wilcox ewes No. 62, by a Hammond ram. 
Royal, a two-year-old ram sired by R. J 
Jones 196 (955), and from S. S. L’s Nos 80 
by L. P. Clark 207. It was evident that 
the Lusk rams described, and the Ray rams 
exhibited by John P. and Wesley Ray were 
the cantral figures in this exhioition, hence 
we give them more special mention. No. 
80 8. S. L., the dam of Royal, has sheared 
one bundred and fifteen and one-fourth 
pounds at six fleeces, making an average of 
nineteen pounds three and one-fourth 
ounces at the six shearings, and is now in 
fine condition, promising to shear heavy. 
Royal is now owned by Mr. S. S. Lusk and 
C. W. Lewis. 

C. E. Tittsworth showed one pen ewes. 
C. H. Richmond showed four two-year-old 
ewes and five one year old, one yearling 
ram by ‘ Eldorado,’’ wiich showed nice 
fleeces. 

J. S. Beecher showed one two-year-old 
and one one-year-old ram, the former sired 
by C. E. Shepard’s 330 (950), and the year- 
ling by Col. Stowell Jr. (C. E. S 370.) 

Ray Bros. showed fifteen ewes, as fol- 
lows: Five three years old, ten two years old, 
a large strong party carrying heavy dense 
fleeces, and mainly sired by Prince Bis 
mark. Draco Prince, three years old, 
owned by Ray Bros., Wynne & Reiley, is a 
large streng sheep with wel! covered head 
and legs, with a dense and crimpy fleece. 
Paular Prince, two years old, a showy ram, 
very wrinkly with dense fleece, dam by 
Young Captain, owned by Ray Bros. & 
Parmlee. Gideon, sired by Dudley, dam by 
Custer, 2d dam by Barton’s King, 3d dam by 
Sea Lion, is an even built and well covered 
ram carrying a good fleece, very dense. 

Samuel Reed showed eight large ewes, 

“ZeMiett & Croft* snowed four head of 
yearling ewes, two two year old rams and 
four yearling rams, very large and stylish. 

Lester Johnson showed eleven head of 
yearling ewes of good form; and the rams 
‘* Young Sambo” four years old, and Ben- 
Nuir two years eld, had long staple and 
even quality of wool. 

J. W. Cole showed one three year old 
ram Prince 2d by Prince Bismark, and one 
yearling ram, also three yearling ewes. 

Partridge & Dennison showed two rams 
two years old, one by ‘‘ Black Jack ”’ (Bar- 
ton’s), the other by Standard 2d. These 
rams were large aud strong and carried 
dense fleeces. 


Mr. Hunt, the woolen manufacturer of 
Honeoye Falls, gave a very interesting ex- 
planation of his valuable paper of the eve 
ing before, (which we will publish ne 
week—Ep.) and showed specimens of ri 
waste—tops, &¢., with their Bost 
value and import duty attached, also sa 
ples of cloth to explain t!e surface, finis 
and combinations of texture, niking th 
exhibit a very valuable feature of the shear- 
ing. 

Some good horses were shown; and alto- 
gether it was a pleasing and successful 
exhibit. A general good feeling prevailed, 
and the breeders are hopeful over the fact 
that three different parties are shipping 
sheep to South America and confident that 
before many months shall pass the ports of 
Australia will again be open to American 
sheep. 

The meeting on Wednesday evening at 
the hall was presided over by Capt. Davis 
Cossit in his usual quiet manner; the papers 
and discussions were ef a high character, 
harmonious, and instructive; one paper 
we were enabled to obtain for your columns. 
A delegate was appointed to St. Louis 
National Wool-Growers Meeting and Shear- 
ing to take measures to correct the unjust 
discrimination on ring waste, &c. Not at- 
tempting full justice to all I remain. 

D. P. DEWEY. 
—_———~e > 


The Late John L. Hayes. 


At the recent meeting of the N. Y. State 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, the following 
resolutions were adopted upon the death of 
Hon. John L. Hayes: 

WueEREAS, Information has reached us of 
the recent decease of John Lord Hayes, L. L. 
D., the late eminent Secretary of the National 
Wool Manufacturers’ Association and an 
honorary member of this Association; 

Resolved, That we desire publicly to recog- 
nize his distinguished services in behalf of 
the wool industry of the United States, and 
to express our grateful sense of his incom- 
parable exposition and fearless championship 
of the just reciprocal relations of all branches 
of this industry. 

Resolved, That his consistent and able ad- 
vocacy of the American policy of protection 
to native industry justly entitles him to a 
place among those patriotic statesmen who 
deserve the most generous plaudits of their 
countrymen. 

Resolved, That we perceive in his long and 
honored career the highest exemplification of 
those qualities of head and heart which best 
illustrate the integrity of manhood, the loy- 
alty of friendship, faithfulness to official 
duty, and the highest patriotism of intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be inscribed 
upen the records of the Association and that 
a copy be transmitted to his family, extend- 
ing to them our sincerest sympathy in their 
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PERCHERON STALLION BOHEMOND 5508 (92). 


IMPORTED AND OWNED By M. W, DUNHAM, Waynr, ILLINOIs. 

Dupple grey; 1614 hands; weight 1,725 lbs.; foaled June, 1882; bred by M. Prudhomme, commune of Gault, department of Loir-et-Cher; got by Vidocgq (1403), he by 
Utopia 780 (731), he by Superior 454 (730), he by Favori I (711), he by Vieux-Chaslin (713), he by Coco (712), he by Mignon (715), he by Jean-le-Blanc (739), a direct descendant 
of the famous Arab stallion Gallipoli, that stood at the government stud stables at Pin, near Bellesme, about 1820. Dam Bichette (7306) by Sansonnet. The numbers in 
parentheses are from the Percheron Stud-Book of France, the others from the Percheron Stud-Book of America. 





” At R , Macomb Co. 

Record of the annual Shearing of the New York State and Livingston and Orleans County er 

si The seventh annual shearing of the Macomb County Sheep-Breeders’ and Wool-Grow- 
Sheep-Breeders and Wool-Growers Associations. ers’ Association was held at the Fearnaught Driving Park barn, in the village of Romeo, 


on the 5th inst., and was in every way a pronounced success—good sheep, heavy fleeces, 



































































































































sad bereavement. 
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l~zl lz a |g |8 fine weather and a big crowd. The veterans were on hand with their sheep, as well as 
lolzle = 1S |= |Weight | some of the younger ones. The flocks of A. D. Taylor, J. C. Thompson, E. Perkins & 

OWNER. BreepDER. | NAMEOF SIRE. 4lelo fs | |S |_of Son, P. Andrews, C. E. Lockwood, J. W. Thorington, P. M. Bently, John Hosner, Ed. 
| Saser | =lsle fe |e l= [Fleece. | Randall, J. C. Bristol and W. Mahaffy were represented. The record made here was one 
| slala 3 = le ilbs.ozs, | Of the best reached this season, In ramg,’. C. “Gompson. »vas._firet with his Clark ram, 

papa le lhe —— | $$$! ——____—_—__|— ‘3 rue —|---|-~ == | Col. Humphreys, Lied by Geo. W. Stuwa, of Giand Diahe, with's teece of 54 ibs. 15 02., 
' r <8 a : -~awame. ne | eal oladiine ‘ ‘ai oi aan the heaviest at a public shearing this year. Perkins & Thorington came next with a 
ee --- ee e .. [Royal — |e wee "i e0l Prag 313 |13935 04g | Meece of 31 Ibs. 2 0z.; Hosner & Chamberlain followed with one weighing 29 lbs. 9>¢ 0z., 
5S 9 ses eee ; ead ag BBRJI Sones 158.. 18 379 24 34 122 29 064 | and Ed. Randall was close up with a fleece of 28 Ibs. }< OZ. In ewes there were some fine 
Mariner & Lee ‘\M Mariner .CapBl'nelJs6 P’e Bismarck 506 235 4/371/1% 244 14030 0755 | fleeces taken off, weights good and quality extra. J. C. Chompson again led with a fleece 
A C Bennett. ,- Owner .|Lima .... hog reg Se 101 3370 2 (2% 4 7 pre, of 22 Ibs. 114¢ 0z., and Ed. Randall was just behind him with one of 22 Ibs. ren of 
Ray & Parmele .|Owner PaulerPrince P’e Bismarck 506) ...| 2)379/2 2% 12428 124 | thace ewes were by Pathfinder. The record below shows that old Macomb is keeping 
artridge & Denis i F Marti *k Jack j *k Jack . 865] 2'372/214/3% 9120 14 parte : oe ghey ; ‘ 
Senta 5 . sone ro > ——— porer Fr ve -seene Tee a 360 HEH 513 x4 | 94 21 isis right up with the procession so far as Merinos are concerned. —_{n the mutton breeds, Mr. 
M F Gibbs .|A S Gibbs Thick Wool.|Don Bonerges... 120/ 2'362/3 [34% 11721 07%! J. W. Salliard was the only exhibitor. He had eight head of Shropshires, five of which 
L Johnson...........|/A S Gibbs - YoungSambo Patrons Sambo..)...| 4371)2%/4_ |107 20 OS's | were sheared. He has a good ram at the head of his flock, with plenty of size and well 
2 © Sooeet & Sani & Separd....|,-..---.-...--/5 2 Some | eee Se roportioned. His fleece is a little coarse, but his lambs were excellent in both form and 
RayBr’sWynn&Riley Ray Bros........| Draco Prince Prince Bismarck | 3365/2 [2% 11525 09% p ~peae® . sn h i “ng ’ ~ ilceeaes: ‘ellie teigtie dierie Gham. 46 anaes 
CH Richmond......| Ray Bros.. |'Alhambra Eldorado 861 23} 2/370/214'3 | $118 09 tleece. l'wo young ewes shearec gave 1an some fleeces, e sty é sg 
A C Bennett. Ray Bros. .|Bray Strat.../Eldorado 861... | 3)370|2%4/3 |14625 O74 | ally found in mutton breeds. Mr. Salliard’s sheep looked well. 
AC Bennett.... Ray Bros os Sea Eldorado 861. 110} 2/3870 3%4/4 9712 11% 
G8 Presten ..|Ray Bros.... Clipper......|Envoy 732.... .| 2)369)244|3  ]14231 ORM ’ 
H Sherman & Son D Cossitt... Sherman&Sn Judge 701 .| 2)383)3  |33¢) 9421 OBNs iS: .|W eight 
H Sherman & Son Sh Se eer 6 eee 1/393/3 \4 9) 14 O04 igs S| of 
L Johnson..... .|{C H Richmond..|Beny Norr ..|Standard 2nd....| 25) 2/375)3%4/4 | 218 14% OwNER. BREEDER. SIRE. s2 ‘n BF leece. 
J S Beecher & Son..|C E Shepard....! ha ...}Col Stowell..... {370 is a _ 145g | ls = lo ae 
| Ewes, } 7, iA |\lbs.ozs. 
P& GF Martin.....|F D Barton...... Jroseeeees i ad ial ike 685 3/371 ais es 13% ute -| a areas ia | ae 
BIOs oc Saw ESKs (EEE Gos ah obeals .... Capt Blaine 1186, 53) 1/388)2% + 7415 O98 Rams. . 1 | 
RM Lee. See .....,Capt Blaine 1186] 38) 2|368/344'4 | 8520 14% | perkins & Thorington. .EG Perkins. ....|a DT 31i 237 3) 2 | 103] 36424 01 
RM Lee.............|Owner . basen --..|Capt Blaine 1186) 37) 2)368)3 4 | 83 18 04% | Perkins & Thorington......... JW Thorington.|Macomb 121 5) 2%] 113] 364.31 2 
CH Richmond ... -|Owner ..... teee|ee eens -.|Grand Master. ..| 3x 1|390/3 \344| 57/12 03% | & @ Perkins... ceececcscese QWHGD..........- MACOMD -.1 250 1] 2% 85] 42018 01% 
P&G F Martin...../@ F Martin | vesee eee |Waltham ........ (843) 2)365/29%4 3%) 84/17 00% | © B Lockwood...........+00+++ Owner...........|€ E Lockwood 12 23 2) 2g| 126) 36422 14 
CH Richmond....../Owner ..........{-. ++ .|Barton’sW rinkly | 20] 3/370|2 |2%%| 76/14 00% | John Hosner...............-++» Owner...........j/Dude 57.... 3 2) 24) 118) 355.20 07 
P & GF Martin......|F D Barton.... cs[eees ; By he. ‘beer {719} 3)365)2% 344| 66/15 09% PP RMASEWS, .\.... 000000000008 Owner. re > Dude. *~ 13 | 2%4| 104 410)17 15 
Ray Bros............\@J Ray...... 2 ree ..-.|Prince Bismarck} 83} 3/385 219]3 | | 90)19 04% | p p Andrews..... Owner........... | Washington 12' 11 2%] 102, 410 23° 00 
if Richmoud....../OWner ........% .-|Eldorado sais cs | 24; 2'370'...]. 13 15 Ed Randall............ ne, |. Zac ( Mandler 75' 4 214 112; 357,21 12! 
OP. SEEPS |. Sen ee ae ee ...|Prinee Bismarck} 45] 3/3643 [4 113 06% | Ba Randall...........- aceite a. Wee +++ eee re : 1% - ph 00% 
JC Thompson.... ......556..1G Stuart......;/I. P Clark 207. 2% a ‘ 5 
MICE -_ Hosner & Well -.-.-':-;|fonm Homer bade. | 3] S| Ml Boas Oe 
3 gC . -Jonn sner... See ‘ “oO, ¢ . 4 
tc LS tet Ss EARRINGS. oe & ao .JJohn Hosner....}|Brookins. 64 3] 2 120| 355,23 14 
accanianane 2 b,c Owner. .......... {MOOD .... 201, 4) 1% 100 364 26 06% 
Chapman & Lockwood........./A Chapman..... | Adirondack sees 118 1 2 78; 400 13 om 
ened JC Thompson..........-...-+-{OWMeP....... ++: Zac pt ee Hs : 1% Lb. pow = # 
Shiawassee County Association. Chapman «& Bristol............ A Chapman.....'\Jonathan........ 1 1%} 116] 364 2 4 
wes. } 
. : . 1 ‘ ; ee y ery .. Zac Chandler..... | 435 4) 2 74) 365.16 14 
The shearing this season was held at Corunna. The weather was rather cold, and as | 4 . ces a aay tea > lp lala TCT 32.........| 498 2] 2%] 80 36415 06 
the shearing lasted two days, it was about noon before work was begun. By this time a | ¢ E Lockwood. tk PE ee Owner. fauna Gm sookweed 12. Ea 2 a 3 506) 14 14 
nice lot of sheep had been brought in, and visitors began to arrive in considerable num- rt D mentor. aerate RID Money Maker 643 6| 2 107 B64 17 07, 

1 | . "Q ai ¢ 3) § 5 Z 
bers. President J. E. Gilmore and Ed. 0. Dewey, the Secretary, were on hand, of 73 Teememn. ees 1 RR ery. ~ 8 ss mie OF $ 
course, and kept every one good natured. Among the exhibitors Messrs. L. W. & O. | witiam Mahaffy ............../Owmer........--. Pony 139 ee. an 1 ze 6 873)13 00% 

Fy $ $ ; | covescescoe D . { L x jie £4 
Barnes were prominent with some good ones. One of their stock rams, Wonder, is a SaGuesees te veo sok 71 41 2 eg 
great sheep—better than his record as a shearer would show. Index is also a good one JW Thorington............-+- Owner pocaretng hey ee eet 21 ‘ oe Mi 350\1 
and gave a heavy fleece. J. W. Hibbard had the big shearer—the ram Rip Van Winkle- Mad ng se! yeeros a Egebh Pathfinder ......... 88 H 24 v. 3 22 00 
Jr., bred by Arthur Wood. His fleeee was 32.02 lbs. Amos Parmenter brought out a fine Edwin Randall hand canes <a Recsacawne Pathfinder See 2| 3 3s 85 854/19 00 
sht Gwin Randall... .....--.0.--++' WWwiier.....--- eo. ‘0% ou 
lot, and the record shows he had some good ones. Perry Brown was a large exhibitor, 
and had some nice ewes. C. S. Bingham had Shropshires; the ram Colonel, bred by Geo. At Clarkston, Oakland Co. Shropshires. A good interest was mani- 
Button, is a good one, and gave a fair fleece. The other exhibitors were Fred. Merrills, +: ct etitastabien Chae = ec the a _ etn g — 
I. L. Mills, J. Dennison, and W. D. Brands. _ J. W. Hibbard and the Messrs. Barnes I enclose a ea ere naa secre noel e following 
were even on ewes’ fleeces, and stood at the head. ‘he fleeces, as a whole, were good, | Stn, on S * wa erccaneetes: “teeta Tm es 
not excessively heavy, and a good length of staple. The rams were nearly all above the beg bot yon poor ra sahetiitin ies Z 35 me 3 alae 
average in length. It is quite evident the breeders of Shiawassee are not allowing their “4 page R “2 rprised them all when its Owner alee BEleSlo S 
ntion but su Sj Al mols ela Sis 
n down, ' SlSslie@alPRlGslooo 
Sone ae fleece balanced the scales at twenty-six <|Rz|AS BSA & 
] pounds nine ounces. It would cleanse an ?, Piney i Sm ly a 
0° - e| i ie 22 ‘ 
" Zuls/°a} =|° [Weight | immense lot of wool, not being very oily, Fo sad: ee AEA 4| 4] seol 51/2 [26 06 
NAME OF e2\>/a2!. SiSa} of and if eligible to register would be very | pr D F Stone....... 3} 78] 253] 142] 14/28 07 
OWNER. BREEDER. SHEEP. SIRE. Eo ooo |e Bl bos, Fleece. Baldwin Brothers....| 3] 13) 364| 145} 2/38 10 
32) Sle = 22/321). .,, | Valuable. P. Voonneis. Jr., Sec. | Fm Rich..............] 2| 277] 874] 136] 2 [19 4 
a CIR O|An -0Z8 = al ¢ 855 ¢ 
| . J Stewart.............] 2] 240) 355) 119] 2/19 02 
5 | ipees [ig (MS eS De a) le TS 4 J McDougal.......... 2] 136] 364] 130] 2% 16 13 
i eth aly Ee aI seanmer:c.--| 389 4] 4 9] 230 El Siealeal, dig | Haaren prabere | 2) 20 sal) aNlie 
mos coos 60 6 eccceehdevecocenccoocle ee by , 4 bites 4 } n Brothers.... a7! § ~ “ 
J W Hibbard........ C Hibbard & Son|Governor....|A A Wood 167...| 11/ 2} 119) 364 1% (24 09 Owner. |Breeder. \S 3 altos bea a3 M$ H Parmlee (Shropa're 1 ab Sule oe 
J W Hibbard........ C Hibbard & f0n).............. A A Wood 167...| 15} 2} 117) 360] 2%.20 10 bo|'e 5 24/8 28 SE Ewes. 
LW & O Barnes ....;Owner.... .....- Index .|Prince Bismark.} 114} 3} 108) 364 274/28 0844 |e|Aw FUIRRIAS Baldwin Brothers....| 2} 30} 363] 81 24 18 12 
Ae ft ee Seer Serr errr ree V & O B42...) 136 a ese 234/14 00 ‘aa (ness rs plnaataair tee 2} ‘si seal 7 14 14 
Amos Parmenter. ...|Owner.... .....- -|LW & OB 107...| 160] 1] 80} 870] 246/18 02 Rams. | st oP deal sued 95 aa + ~~ pkaaaphath 2| 3 seat rel aylia 11 
Amos Parmenter....|/Owmer.... ....++|.....scccssees Saale) papal Pr : & Po oa “1 e = S| Sas a: zie $5118 001 C Gale.........:....-- 1] 19] 337] 55] 2xli2 
Amos Parmenter ...|Owner ........-- veasisics oa.«i unner........ 7 hs ese pe 
haaoeiie ‘ ; 9| 109] 314| 388/26 09 
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A ILLUSTRATION FOR A TEXT. 





Going to a neighboring town afew days 
since, | saw a man plowing for corn ina 
field by the roadside. This field lay in @ 
tract of country not remarkable for its fer- 
tility. The time elapsing since it arose from 
the bed of the sea, had not been sufficient 
to stock it with a very great amount of 
humus, or even to color more than an inch 
or so of the surface soil. Below this the 
yellow sand predominated, and gave ‘‘ char- 
acter’’ to the farm. This particular field 
had only lately been cleared of bushes and 
a few original oak trees, a crop or two had 
been grown, then it was seeded to timothy 
mostly, and left for pasture, and to give 
time for the oak grubs to decay. So far, 
one could not criticise the management. 
But now the plowing was being done at a 
depth of eight or nine inches, so the man 
said. I halted while he was endeavoring to 
‘*nersuade ’’ his ten hundred team to either 
pry out a fast grub, or force the plow by it, 
at that depth. I said: ‘‘ Advice is a very 
cheap commodity, and sometimes is not 
worth the time it takes to listen to it, but if 
you will let down your plow wheel three or 
four inches, and plow half the depth you are 
now plowing, you will double your corn 
crop.’’ 1 pointed out the reasons for the 
faith that prompted the sermon, and pointed 
to his tired, sweaty horses as an inducement 
for the shallower plowing. He said I was 
probably right, because he had no reasons 
for his method, except that he meant to do 
a good job, and thought that if he put in 
‘some heavy work he would get a good crop. 
What I said about turning all the plant food 
there was in his soil to a depth beyond the 
reach of corn roots was all new doctrine 
and heterodox in his estimation. Here was 
an illustration of a blind following of un- 
iversal opinion instead of reason; for I saw 
on my return a few hours afterward, that no 
change had been made, and the team was 
again trying to pull the plow past the fast 
grubs on the farther sideof the field. ‘‘ Plow 
deep while sluggards sleep, and you’ll have 
corn to sell and keep,’’ and the doctrine of 
Horace Greeley that ‘‘ there is another farm 
below the one worn out, as good as at first, 
and all that is necessary is to turn it up by 
deep plowing,” wyh no qualifring termes, 
i have mére influence upon tite minds of some 
farmers yet than the reasoning which dis- 
provesthem. Even those on a loamy or light- 
er soil, who practice plowing only a depth 
commensurate withits needs, yet feel a little 
ashamed to acknowledge how shallow they 
plow, as if the depth was the gauge of their 
standing as farmers in the community. 
This is all the influence of indoctrinated 
ideas. There is great need for free think- 
ing on some of those old stan lard ideas of 
farm lore. One of my neighbors worked up 
a field with a spring tooth cultivator, that 
had been in beans the year ‘before, and 
planted it tocorn last year. Nine out of 
ten of the farmers who passed by and saw 
the operation, would have plowed it, but 
the corn crop proved the wisdom vf the 
thinking which prompted the test. Lt takes 
some backbone to start ‘an innovation, and 
confront the asides, and glances and leers 
which predict failure, because it is con- 
trary to the custom. The man whom [ 
saw plowing up the yellow sand and bury- 
ing down his soil, isa type of that inertia 
which keeps us going in the direction we 
were started in. If manufacturers and 
business men were as slow to adopt im- 
provements in their methods, as many 
farmers seem to be, they would get left in 
the scramble of competition, and deserve the 
fate. On the contrary, they are constantly 
changing their manner of doing things. 
Little improvements here and there enable 
them to manufacture cheaper, sell cheaper, 
and make more money. But farmers are 
apt to continue in the line marked out from 
the beginning with unvarying regularity, 
and uniformity. 
There are very many exceptions to the 
above statement, men who try a plan that 
looks feasible, and I am happy to believe 
that their tribe is increasing. It only needs 
success to follow in any practice, to con- 
vert the doubting followers, who will then 
assume—many of them—to have always en- 
tertained opinions corresponding to the 
practice. 
I believe a revolution is necessary in the 
manner of working sandy soil, and that is 
toward less plowing and more surface cul- 
tivation. With larger farms and less 
heroic treatment, sandy soil can be made 


to produce a bushel of grain, or a ton of hay 
with as little cost per bushel, or ton, as 
heavier soil, but in order to do this, plow- 
ing must be discontinued except when a 
sod is to be broken up. Surface eultivation 
can be very effectively done with any ef the 
spring, tooth cultivators, orthe disc harrow, 
and these should be used for every crop 
until the field is reseeded. Or if sod is 
plowed for corn, oats can be sown the next 
spring, on the ground fitted with a disc har- 
row and smoothing plank, and then the 
stubble, stalks and all can be plowed under 
for wheat, making a clean surface for the 
seed, and the three crops grown by plowing 
ice. 
it the roots had been out of the fleld re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this article, 
the ground could have been fitted better 
for thecrop with a disc harrow, with one half 
the time and power expended, and the crop 
would have been at least 25 per cent better, 
and the land been left in 50 per cent better 
condition; for the beginning of a soil had 
been made, and additions to that upon the 
surface are more easily effected, because that 
is nature’s way of increasinga soi. When 
turned eight or nine inches below, it is lost 
as completely as though swallowed by an 
earthquake, while an entire new start must 
be made upon the raw, unfruitful sand, as 





the basis of futu: 6 crops. A. C. G. 
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Dates of Trotting Meetings in Michigan 













for 1887. 

Peery. oa ee June 1 to 3 
Sitiesaic. ae bos Conhboheees shaeee June 8 to 10 
BGrIOR. ... 2.0 ccccsecccsccssccces June 15 tol7 
JACKSON... 2... cece eecceerereios June 21 to 24 
Lansing.......- .. June 28 to July 1 
Be. .nnx0ncchechsdesdsecnevcceee July 5 to8 
East Saginaw... ... July 12 tol 
Detroit............ ..July 19 to 22 
NS eae eee ee Sept. 6 to9 
DOWAGIAC... 2... eee cece ce eeeeeeeeee Oct. 4 to7 





THE KENTUCKY DERBY. 





The race known as the Kentucky Derby 
as become an event of great interest 
through the high character of the horses it 
brings to the post, and the great value of 
the stakes to be contested for. It took 
place at Louisville, Ky., on Wednesday 
last, and brought out an audience of fully 
15,000 people. The day was fine and the 
track dry on top, but still wet beneath the 
surface from recent rains, so it could not be 
ealled fast. The starters were Jim Gore, 
Ban Yan, Banburg, Pendennis, Jacobin, 
Clarion and Montrose. Bamburg was made 
the favorite, with Jim Gore and Jacobin 
fancied by many. Gore was looking espe- 
cially fine, but it was known he had a weak 
leg. Montrose had been standing at 15 to 
but the night before, owing to his owners 
backing him heavily, he advanced to 10 to 
_. He had made a poor showing at Lexing- 
ton the previous week, and this kept many 
who liked the colt from risking their money 
on him. The race is from a chute half a 
mile from the stand, the horses thus passing 
the stand twice. After one false break 
Starter Cheatham sent them away in line. 
Lewis, who rode Montrose, took the lead, 
while Arnold on Clarion and Stoval on 
Jacobin dropped their mounts to the rear. 
As they came down the stretch the first 
time Montrose assumed a lead of two open 
lengths, Banburg, Pendennis, and Ban Yan 
in close order. Gore and Clarion lapped 
behind them and Jacobin last. In that 
order they passed the stand, all running 
easily. There was little change in the run 
around the tur to the quarter. Entering 
the backstretch Banburg and Ban Yan 
sheok off Pendennis, who dropped back to 
Gore and Clarion. Opposite the stand 
there was a general closing up, and when 
they passed the half at the end of a mile 
Montrose led a clear length and the others 
were so closely bunched that the spectators 
yented their admiration of the scene in 
wild Kentucky cheering. Just beyond the 
half Ban Yan showed in the rear. Then 
the bunch began to seatter. Ban Yan was 
the first to lag. Half way around the last 
turn Pendennis dropped completely out of 
the race. Nearing the head of the home- 
stretch Montrose still led the van a length 
to the good, Banburg was second, Gore was 
third, Jacobin a close fourth, and Clarion 
went back to Ban Yan. As they straight- 
ened out Banburg hung out signals of dis- 
tress. Montrose swung out toward the 
middle of the stretch, Fitzpatrick sent Gore 
up next to the rails, and Stoval brought up 
Jacobin on the outside. In another hun- 
dred yards only Montrose, Gore, and Jaco- 
bin were in therace. Halfway down Gore 
was gaining slowly but steadily, and a 
shout went up, ‘‘Gore wins.’? A hundred 
and fifty yards from the wire all three were 
driving. ‘l'wenty-five yards further on Gore 
taltered, and from there out he simply held 
his own, while Montrose, coming on game- 
ly, beat him about three parts of a length. 
Jacobin’s nose was opposite Gore’s hip, 
Banburg was two lengths farther away, 
lapped by Clarion, the latter just clear of 
Ban Yan, and Pendennis was pulled up. 
Time, 2:391¢. Gore finished on three legs 
and limped badly as he came back to the 
stand. It appears his leg has given out 
eompletely, and he will have to retire. 
Montrose, the winner, is a bay colt, fif- 
teen hands three inches high, with a large 
blaze on his face and two white feet. He 
started thirteen times last year, winning 
only twice. He started twice at Lexington 
the week previous to the Derby, winning 
ence. W.S. Barnes purchased him as a 
yearling from Milt Young, who owns the 
sire and dam, for $800. Atthe Lexington 
sale of thoroughbreds last winter the Lay- 
pold Brothers, of Cincinnati, purchased 
Montrose for $4,200. Itissaid their Derby 
winnings amount to over $40,000. 


A GREAT CLYDESDALE. 








Mr. L. L. Mills, of Bancroft, Shiawassee 
€o., this season has the imported Clydes- 
dale stallion, General Johnston, one of the 
grandest specimens of the breed in the 
State, or in the West. He was imported in 
2886, and was shown at the State Fair by 
Mr. Wm. Hyslop, who had brought him 
ever. Heis three years old, wonderfully 
developed for his age, with a back, loin and 
quarters which will please any admirer of 
the breed which ‘‘has mair bane below the 
knee than ony ither, be it what it may.’’ 
He has a fine set of legs, a well shaped, in- 
telligent head, and very fine action for a 
horse of his size. In this latter respect he 
will astonish those who imagine Clydes are 
necessarily slow, awkward and ungainly in 
their movements. As to his breeding, we 
append the following certificate: 


Clydesdale Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
194 St. Vincent St., ' 
GLaseow, May 14, 1886. 
CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION OF HORSE 
GEN. JOHNSTON, VOL. IX. 

I hereby certify that the following will be 
registered, subject to the conditions on the 
back hereof, in the ninth volume of the 
Clydesdale Stud-Book as the correct pedi- 
gree of a horse named— 

Name, General Johnston, foaled July, 1883. 
Color, dark brown, white hind legs, one 
white foreleg, white face, gray hair 


through body. 
Bred by Robert Calder, Mumrills Farm, 
Falkirk. 
Sire—J. B. (2883), Vol. V1, 
Dam—Maggie (4462), Vol. VIII. 
Sire of Dam—Old Times (579) Vol. I. 
@rand-dam—Jess of Park (418), Vol. II. 
Sire of Grand-dam—Round Robin (721), 


Ye. ARCH’D McNEILAGE, 
Secre 


Mr. Mills offers the services of this horse 
te the farmers of his neighborhood at rea- 
sonable figures, and we hope to see some 
fine half-bloods from him. His breeding 
and individual merit must make him a 
great stock horse. 





MR. VAIL AND THE NATIONAL 
TROTTING ASSOCIATION, 





The Board of Appeals of the National 
Trotting Association met at Chicago the 
past week. Secretary Vail was present in 
his official capacity. Those present at the 
meeting were as follows; President, Judge 
Jas. Grant, of Davenport, Ia.; first Vice- 
President, W. S. Tilton, Boston; Secretary, 
J. T. Vail, Hartford; M. G. Bulkley, Hart- 
ford; E. A. Wilkinson, Newark, N. J.; P. 
P. Johnston, Lexington, Ky.; H. C. Blake, 
Cedar Rapids, la., and J. McM. Shafter, San 
Francisco. The case of Secretary Vail 
was (taken up. President Grant made a 
presentat on of the case, setting forth at 
length the various complaints that have 
been made against Secretary Vail from 
time to time by members of the association 
and others, and the effect this antagonism 
is having upon the association! The ad- 
visability of removing Mr. Vail was then 
discussed in secret session for two hours or 
over. Asaresult of the protracted debate 
Mr. Vail was given until 10 o’clock the next 
morning to make his defense. Mr. Vail 
then made his statement. Mr. M. G. Bulk- 
ley, of Hartford, Conn., also spoke in his 
favor. President Grant replied that mat- 
ters bad reached such a pass that either 
Vail would have to resign or he would him- 
self withdraw. At this point a recess was 
taken to allow Wail to prepare an answer. 
Upon re-assembling he was not present. A 
letter was handed to Judge Grant, who 
read aloud as follows; 

To the Honorable Board of Review of the 
National Trotting Association: Gentle- 
men.—I hereby tender my resignation of 
the office of secretary of your association, to 
take effect at such time as you shall appoint. 
—Respectfully, T. J. VAIL. 

A motion was made that the resiguation 
be accepted. Mr. Buckley, the friend of 
Seeretary Vail, made another appeal for 
him before the vote was taken, but it proved 
useless. The vote resulted as follows: 
Yeas, President Grant, Vice-President 
Tilton, E. A. Wilkinson, P. P. Johnston, 
H. C. Blake, J. M. Shafter. Nays, Buck- 
ley. : 
The resignation was declared accepted 
instanter, and Marvin M. Morse, of Paw 
Paw, IIl., was elected to fill Mr. Vail’s un- 
expired term. Mr. Morse is a well-known 
banker, and has been a member of the 
Board of Review for about eight years. 

Had this action been taken a few months 
ago, the National Association would stand 
in much better shape and the American As- 
sociation would not have been thought of. 
Now, however, it has gone so far that it 
cannot in honor retire from the field, and 
much antagonism to the interest it repre. 
sents may ensue. The only thing to con- 
sider now is how the two Associations may 
be conducted without any clashing of inter- 
ests. If each refuses to accept the records, 
suspensions, etc., of the other, we shall 
have a happy time on the tracks for the next 
few years, and much bad feeling will result. 


Horse Gossip. 








CLtay & WoopForRD, owners of Runymede 
stock farm, were offered $100,000 for their 
great thoroughbred stallion Hindoo recently, 
by New York parties. The offer was refused. 





TYey call them *‘ hosses’’ in Kentucky. A 
candidate was defeated for office recently 
that State because he spelled horse with an 
‘*r.’’ They don't believe in **r’’ istocracy in 
the ‘‘hoss’’ business. 





THE Detroit Driving Club has claimed Sep- 
tember 6, 7, 8 and 9 for its fall trotting meet- 
ing, and the Michigan Trotting Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association will trot their stakes at De- 
troit during the meeting. 





THE trotting mare Gretchen, seventeen 
years old, by Chosroes, died last week. She 
was the dam of Clingstone 2:14, and owned 
by W. J. Gordon, of Cleveland. He has three 
colts from her, two stallions and a filly, all by 
Rysdyk, the sire of Clingstone. 





AT Romeo recently we ran up aginst Lord 
Falmouth, a son of imp. Bonnie Seotland, 
dam Hesper by Stone Plover. This horse was 
bred by Mr. E. N. Willcox, of this city, stands 
nearly 16.2, a dark bity with black points, 
very showy and a good driver, his owner Mr. 
Hagle, driving him regularly in a road-cart. 
He ought to get some handsome carriage 
horses, for he has the color, form, style, sire 
and breeding. 





FRoM reports just presented to the English 
Parliament as to horse-breeding in Fraace, 
Austria, Hungary and Prussia, it appears 
that in France there are 22 State depots for 
keeping stallions, ata net cost of £269,720. In 
Hungary 300,000 florins may be expended an- 
nually for the purchase of horses or the en- 
couragement of racing. In addition to this 
Austria grants over £80,000 and Hungary 
£116,500 for the encouragement of horse- 
breeding. The State grant for horse-breeding 
in Prussia amounts to about £80,000 annual- 


ly. 





A pbispatca from Lexington, Ky., says 
there is much excitement in horse circles 
there over the purchase of the great trotting 
stallion Artillery, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, 
dam by American Star. R. B. Metcalf, sup- 
posed to be two-thirds owner, declares Thos. 
C. Jefferson, one-third owner, acted dishon- 
estly inthe manner of the purchase of the 
horse from Hugh Downy, of Dubbs, Ferry, 
N. Y. He claims Jefferson only paid $20,000 
instead of $30,000, as alleged by Jefferson to 
be the cost of the stallion, and that his (Met- 
calf’s) check for $20,000 paid for the entire 
horse instead of two-thirds of the same. 





In answer to an inquiry we would say that 
the difference between a Norman and a Perch- 
eron horse is that the Norman is a Percheron 
not eigible to record, in other words a grade 
Percheron. It is the same thing, when ap- 
plied to Durham cattle, as would then be 
called a scrub Durham. The prevailing color 
of a full-biood Percheron is gray, but there 
are those sf all colors.—Detroit Tribune.— 


Now is the time for the Normen men to 
kick. The trouble is, however, that in striv- 
ing for mere weight the Percheron has too 
often been mixed up with the Normans toits 
great detriment. The ‘‘scrub’’ Durham idea 
is wrong. There are no “scrub” Durhams, 
or Shorthorns. They are either thorough- 
breds or grades. A “scrub” is an animal 
without any admixture of thoroughbred 
blood. 


A SCOTCH writer expresses the opinion that 
the day will come when the present mode of 
protecting the foot of the horse will be dis- 
covered to bea mistake. Its horny substance 
was never intended to be pierced by nails, 
No wonder so many horses fall lame and are 
perpetually ruined. We were recently shown 
a horse shod with leather. Itstruck us as:n 
excellent idea. We should not be surprised 

that leather shoes had supersedieu 


these of iron. If, however, iron be & neces- 
sity, let it be nailed on the leather shoe. 


The above paragraph is ‘‘goimg the rounds.”’ 
It is simply nonsense. Of course the horse in 
his natural condition does not need shoes— 
neither does man. But between the injuries 
inflicted by shoes and those unprotected feet 
suffer from under the conditions of civiliza- 
tion, such as hard roads, etc., a single test 
will soon shew that the owner had better 
choose the former. An iron shoe is the only 
one which will stand the tests demanded at 
present, and where properly put on does little 
damage to the foot while protecting it from 
serious injury. 

® 


Ir is believed that Egmont, who won the 
Troubadour Stakes at Nashville, is the best 
four-year-old in the country. He was bred at 
Belle Meade, and was sold at the annual sale 
there in 1885. He did not start as a two-year- 
old. Asa three-year-old he made his first ap- 
pearance on the turf at Dallas, Texas, Oct, 27, 
and won a dash of a mile in 1:45, defeating 
Fanchon, Miss Clevelaad, Luke Short, Wyan- 
dotte Chief, Allie, and Mary Calhoun. At the 
same meeting, two days later, he won a dash 
of five furlongs in 1:02%, defeating Hindoo 
Rose, Sam Harper, Jr., and ten others. Nov. 
4, over the same course, he won a dash of a 
mile and an eighth, run in 1:58, defeating 
Sam Harper, Jr., Dousman, Moonlight, and 
four others. The closing day of the week 
witnessed his only defeat. Starting in a 
nevelty race of a mile and a half, a field of 
ten competing, he was first at the half; 
Moonlight led at the mile, aad Virgie Hearne 
won the long end of the purse in 2:4144. With 
118 pounds up, he started at Nashville this 
season in a dash of a mile and an eighth, and 
beat Hottentot, Big Three and Idle Pat, fin- 


ishing in a commen canter in 1:57%. A few 
days after he again packed 118 pounds and 
won the Proubadour Stakes, one mile and an 
eighth, from Favor (123 pounds), Eigin (118), 
and Irish Pat (118), and did the distance tn 
1:5644. He was sired by Enquirer, he by 
Leamington, dam Melita. The Dwyer Broth- 
ers purchased him a few days ago for $15,000. 











Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly 
trying every know. «medy, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadfui disease sending a self addressed 
stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 
9th St., New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 8l4-eow-15 


Che wr 


THE SOUTHWESTERN FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 














Eight years ago last March a few of the 
more enterprising farmers in Sharon, 
Bridgewaier and Manchester townships, 
in Washtenaw County, met at the 
village of Manchester and organized a 
farmers’ club. Little they thought when 
gathered that winter day that the work 
they were then beginning would be 
crowned with success, or that the society 
they were founding would have such a 
marvelous growth. Nearly a deeade has 
passed away, during which time there have 
been sixty-five meetings at the residences 
of the members of the Club. The list of 
membership is continually increasing, 
though many have lost their old time in- 
terest in the society, while the angel of 
death has left one vacancy. With bright 
hopes for the future, the Club has entered 
upon another year of usefulness, and is be- 
lieved to be the oldest Club now existing in 


ia the State. 


The May meeting of the Club was held 
the afternoon of the 6th, at the residence 
of D. W. and H. R. Palmer, in Bridgewater 
township. There was a large attendance, 
and the occasion proved a very enjoyable 
one. After the usual preliminaries, the 
election of officers was announced to be the 
next business before the meeting, and re- 
sulted in the following selection: Presi- 
dent, S. M. Merithew; 1st Vice President, 
B. G. English; 2nd Vice President, H. R. 
Palmer; 3d Vice President, A. Hitchcock; 
Secretary, A. D. Hnglish; Treasurer, Frank 
Spafford. 

Next on the programme was a select 
reading by Mrs. W. H. Pease. As therehad 
been no subjeet selected for discussion at 
this meeting, a question box was passed, 
and a variety of topics were treated upon 
in the talk which followed. 

When is the best time to sow plaster on 
clover? B. G. English said the latter part 
of autumn, or early spring was preferable, 
as frequent rains are needed to dissolve 
and work plaster into plant growth. 

At what age is it most profitable to sell fat 
eattle? J. F. Spafford believed that at two 
years old there is greater profit to the 
feeder in disposing of cattle. They can be 
fed with more profit up to that age, though 
not heavy in weight. 

Which should work most hours in a day, 
the husbandman or his wife? J. G. Eng- 
lish thinks women have the hardest time of 
iton the farm, an@ work long after the 
man has ceased to work at night. Then 
they move into the village, but the 
woman’s work is not lessened much by so 
doing. 

Which is the best way of planting corn? 
L. D. Watkins favored the old fashioned 
hand hoe, as he thinks it does the best 
work, and insures a perfect job that can- 
not be accomplished by using a machine. 
D. Woodward advocated the two-horse 
planters, thinking them almost perfect in 
their work as now constructed. They do 
the work faster, better and far more easy 
than it can be done by hand. 

What is the best way to reclaim marsh 
land? D. W. Palmer answered that in the 
first place it should be drained, and then 
it would be well to plow and sow on it some 


crop ljke rye. But he knew it was far 
easier to tell others how to do things than 
to perform them yourself. A. D. B. 


MANCHESTER. 





Transportation of Butter. 


Writing of the dangers to butter from 
sending it long distances reminds us of an 
instance in our own experience. 

After the close of the exhibit of the Ver- 
mont Dairymen’s Association at St. Johns- 
bury last winter, we had a strong desire to 
test some of the dairies further than was pos- 
sible by simply tasting from a single lump 
or print sent for examination and premium. 
Finding butter in Quincy market from some 
of the dairies which had taken premiums at 
the exhibition, we purchased, one cold day 
in February, a pound of freshly arrived prin 
butter from the lot of a dairyman who took 
one of the special prizes, Depending upon 
the reputation of the butter maker, and re- 





membering the excellence of the sample 


shown at the exhibition we did not test it 
in the dealer’s stall, but took it home done 
up in a cheap paste-board box, such as are 
in daily use now in all first-class butter mar- 
kets. The floor of the car being rather dirty, 
instead of keeping the butter cool by putting 
it there the package was laid in one of the 
racks near the top. The car was very hot, 
and in the ride of nearly an hour the butter 
doubtless became quite warm. The butter 
was not unpacked that night, but remained 
in the paste-board box. The next morning 
when it was placed on the breakfast table 
what was our surprise to find it decidedly 
rancid. Returning to the market that day 
an examination was made of the nearly full 
package from which the single pound had 
been taken. On opening the box, which con- 
tained 20 pounds or more, a sweet, rosy 
aroma arose, such as always delights a but- 
ter dealer when showing such goods. What 
-does this mean? It is just possible that in 
the box of fresh-made butter were two half- 
pound prints of an earlier churning, but we 
do not believe it. The chances are too small 
that both prints should happen to go to the 
Same customer, and, besides, good butter- 
makers who have a reputation to keep do 
net send old rancid butter with that which 
is fresh. They can not afford to make any 
such experiments. Our conclusion is that 
the excessive heat and foul air of the crowd- 
ed car, together with the contact for a night 
and part of two days with the straw board 
of the packirig box, changed the butter from 
sweet to rancid. Our advice to butter- 
makers seeking a market has always been 
to put up their butter in packages of consid- 
erable size and never in prints till the deal- 
ers have learned the character of the dairy 
and ask to have it so put up. Even pure 
air will injure butter in a short time.—. Z. 
Farmer. 





Clover Sickness. 


Sir J. B. Lawes, in the Country Gentle- 
man, says: ‘*The cause of clover sickness 
has attracted almost as much attention as 
the source of the nitrogen in plants, and, as 
far as I can see, both are likely to form sub- 
jects of inquiry for a long time before the 
final solution of the problem will be arrived 
at. Although clover sickness has occupied 
our attention almost from the commence- 
ment of our experiments, for a long time we 
hardly advanced beyond the fact that no 
combination of manures, natural or artificial, 
would cause clover to grow upon land which 
was clover sick. Of late years we have 
gathered two or three scraps of knowledge 
which have enabled us to meunt a step or 
two up the long ladder on the top of which 
is the solution of the problem.’’ 

After detailing these experiments at con- 
siderable length, the conclusions are given 
as follows: 

‘*That clover disease does not occur even 
when the crop is grown continuously, pro- 
vided that the soil contains in abundance 
the appropriate food of the plant. 

“That clover disease occur3 in highly- 
manured soils if the crop is repeated too 
frequently and sufficient time is not allowed 
for the formation of the appropriate food of 
the clover. 

‘That the fertility of a soil may be large- 
ly reduced by cropping, and absence of 
manures, while at the same time the food 
specially required by the clover may be in- 
creasing in the soil. The crops grown dur- 
ing the process of exhaustion may be partly, 
or wholly, plants of the same natural order 
as the clover, provided that they differ from 
the clover in certain properties of their 
growth and the range of their roots. 

‘That although clover does not appear 
to possess the same power of appropriating 
the mineral food of the soil as the cereal 
crops (for which reason mineral manners 
are often advantageously applied to this 
crop), still mineral manures cannot be de- 
pended upon to grow clover, on clover sick 
and. 

‘*That all the evidence points to the soil 
as the chief source pf the mineral and nitrog- 
enous food of the color; and if it should 
be ultimately proved that the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere played any important part 
in furnishing the nitrogen taken up by the 
plant, it is more probable that the nitrogen 
enters into combination with some ingredi- 
ent of the soil, than that it is directly assim- 
ilated by the plant itself.’’ 





Agricultural Items. 





Farm and Garden says the farmers who 
generally plant corn first and then potatoes 
should reverse the order. The potatoes do 
better if given early planting. 





THE American Cultivator says if every 
farmer would limit himself in plowing to such 
anareaas he can cultivate and manure in 
the most thorough manner, there would soon 
cease to be any complaint about farming not 


paying. 


H. H. HAAF, who has raised such a talk 
about dehorning cattle, says he ‘‘ is so solid 
set against horns that he’d dehorn the devil 
if he could catch him.’’ Mr. Haaf is filled 
with zeal to dehorn cattle and also to sell his 
book on the subject. 





M. CRAWFORD thinks the new strawberry, 
Itaska, is productive and high-flavored, the 
plant strong and healthy. The Logan he 
calls one of the largest berries grown; 23 
selected berries weighed 32 ounces, but the 
plant is not over-vigorous though produc- 
tive. 





L. N. BONHAM, secretary of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, is a practicai farmer 
whose farm rotation is clover, corn and wheat. 
Corn after clover is clean and free from 
weeds. The clover sod is plowed in the fall. 
The thorough working of the soil in corn is 
just the right preparation for wheat. 





W. F. BRowN, @ well-known writer on ag- 
ricultural topics, recommends burning over 
stubble, and says Prof. Lazenby, of the Uhio 
Experiment Station, always has the wheat 
stubble burned over when wheat is to follow 
wheat, and the effect is beneficial. Burning 
will destroy cut-worms, chinch bugs and 
Hessian fly. f 





Wm. OARLISLE, of Monticello, N. Y., adds 
his evidence tothe testimony of those who 
prefer commercial fertilizers—phosphate— 
for potatoes. He says it not only adds to the 
yield, but it also prevents scab. By plowing | 
early, giving a top-dressing of manure, a 
thorough harrowing, and planting in rows | 
nearly three feet apart—5,000 hills to the | 
acre, with phosphate as a hill fertilizer, he 
had raised 600 bushels of potatoes on an acre. 
He cut his seed to one eye in a piece, throw- 
ing away the seed end, planted on the best 
and driest location, and always raised good 





crops. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Prairie Farmer 
says: ‘If you gant to find out when to 
plant corn, take a thermometer and go into 
the field when you want to plant, and put the 
lower end of the thermometer five inches 
deep in the soil. Inafew minutes you can 
ascertain the temperature of the ground. If 
it registers 52 degs. or over you can safely 
plant your corn, but if it registers less than 
52 degs. you had better save your seed corn, 
and do some other work until the ground is 
of the right temperature. I find by experi- 
menting that 52 degs. is the lowest tempera- 
ture that seed corn will sprout when planted 
in open ground.”’ 

—_— 

A FARMER ‘from the State of Maine” 
where they raise very fine potatoes,says plant- 
ing whole potatoes gives an excess of vines and 
produces an excess of small potatoes, which 
no amount of fertilizers could overcome. Be- 
sides being a waste of seed it would take 20 
or 25 bushels of large potatoes to plant an 
acre, whereas eight to ten is sufficient. He 
adds: Last year my large potatoes becoming 
exhausted, I picked out a bushel of small 
ones to finish out my land. The result was 
about half the land was vacant and what did 
grow came to nothing. My practice isto cut 
& medium size potato into four pieces, being 
careful to cut from the sprout end to the butt, 
This will give about two eyes on a piece, drop- 
ped 14 inches apartin the drill, while three 
feet apart will cover the ground with vines. 


Che oultrp Dard. 


Packing Bggs for Shipment 

Considerable experience in this work has 
taught us that excelsior (the fine soft shay- 
ings used by upholstereré in stuffing and 
packing furniture) is the best material in 
which to wrap eggs for shipment, and that 
a light basket is the best package in which 
to ship them. We do not claim originality 
in these ideas. We borrowed them two 
years ago from the practice of A. A. 
Hallady, of Bellows Falls, Vermont, after 
comparing his methods with those of such 
noted shippers as Hawkins, Bonney, Pres- 
ton, Whittaker, Conger and Barger. Our 
recollection is, Mr. Bonney wraps each egg 
in tissue paper and places it on end in one 
of a dozen partitions of a paper box. After 
filling the spaces with fine bran he packs 
this box with hay in a larger wooden box, 
screwing on the cover. Mr. Hawkins packs 
the papered eggs in roomy boxes, filling the 
spaces with cork shavings or sawdust, and 
has hay in the top and bottom of the box. 
Mr. Whittaker’s method is similar, except 
that he uses a basket instead of a vox, and 
bran instead of sawdust. Mr. Preston’s 
method was formerly the same as Mr. 
Whittaker’s, but we noticed that last year 
he used the egg-erate. Mr. Conger and Mr. 
Barker both used baskets, the former pack- 
ing in shavings or wheat chaff, and the 
latter in clover-chaff. Dr. L. A. Bishop, 
Fond du Lac, Wiseonsin, used to put up the 
most elaberate package we ever saw. Each 
egg was wrapped in cotton, and packed in 
a neat little box and sealed with his private 
seal. These boxes were then placed side 
by side on end ina basket, and the spaces 
around the whole filled witn chaff, after 
which a strong cover was sewed on. Mr. 
Halladay wraps each egg in exoelsior, 
making a package almost as large as a quart 
cup; thirteen of these are packed in a half 
bushels basket, and a heavy pasteboard 
cover is fastened on. The whole package 
does not weigh 6ver five pounds. 
The last two years that the writer shipped 
eggs he followed the last-named method, 
except that he did not find it necessary to 
use so much excelsior, but he used a very 
fine quality. Twenty-six eggs weighing 
four pounds can be packed in a cubical 
cedar basket holding but a little over a peck. 
and after a heavy canvas cover is sewed on 
the whole affair need not, should not, 
weigh over seven pounds, and with reason- 
able care will go from Maine to California, 
without breaking. Orange County Farmer. 

How a Feather Grows. 

In the skin of a fowl, where a feather is 
to appear, there is to be seen a little pit, 
and at the bottom of this rises a tiny mound 
or pyramid. Around this pyramid certain 
little grooves extend deeper at the base, 
seeming to radiate from one large groove at 
one side, all growing shallower, and finally 
disappearing at the top. This whole 
pyramid is covered with askin composed 
of the same seales, or flattened cells, as 
those which cover the whole body. In the 
ordinary process of growth the new forma- 
tions on the surface of the body throw off as 
effete matter the older portions of the skin» 
but here they are retained, and become so 
closely united to each other as to forma 
sort of honey coat, more or less strong (ac- 
cording to iteage) over the surface of the 
pyramid. As new cells grow at the base 
they push up this ‘little horny protuberance 
till it breaks at its thinnest point, which is 
opposite the large groove. Then, as new 
growths still push it onward and flatten it, 
it assumes the form of a feather, the ridge 
in the main furrow or groove being the 
shaft, while the side grooves form the 
separate barbs of the vein. When all this 
web of the feather is formed the pyramid 
loses its grooves and becomes smooth. All 
parts are of equal thickness, and so hard 
as to break easily, but remain tubular and 
form the quill, which is attached to what 
remains to the pyramid. The finger nails, 
and even single hairs, are developed and 
formed in the same way, and every one 
who hes injured a nail and lost it knows 
how long a ywrocess—some three or four 
months—is required to produce the missing 
finish to his digit.— Poultry Mascot. 




















Poultry Parasites, 


The V. #. Farmer says: There are at 
least two kinds of vermin which greatly in- 
jure poultry that are not kept free from 
them by some means. 

One kind,—a louse—lives and breeds on 
the body of the fowl. Another, much 
smaller, often called a mite, lives in the 
woodwork of buildings and comes out and 
crawls upon the fowls while roosting, or 
gets upon setting hens where it can suck 
the blood and then retire to the roots or 
other woodwork. Wood-ashes or any fine 
dust if sprinkled thoroughly over the birds 
will keep them tolerably free from such 
vermin, and when fowls can dust them- 
selves in dry sunny corners they will do the 
work quite as thoroughly as their ownerg 
ean. Lice must be destroyed in sone way 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WE W ADVERTISEMENTS. 








be wise and SAVE 






Farmers, 
which is THE BEST, SAFEST and CHEAPEST poison for 


—__ 
——:1 


LONDON PURPLE poTATo Bugs 


YOUR CROPS by using LONDON PU RPLE, 


P Otate 
Bugs, Canker Worms, Pear Slugs, &c., ever used. The agricultural 
Grange masters “London Purple» 

Full particulars and circulars Free 


manufac’ urers, 


aAHEMINGWAY'S LONDON PURPLE CO. L'TD, Sosusrse 





PREPARED 
for Spring Crops 
Write for Prices & Cir- 
eulars. Car Lots on Car 
— Relves Set. 
ress . FITCH, 
Bay City, Mich, 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM, 
DECEN BROS., Ottawa, Ill. 


Importe 

French Coach Horses. 

of imported French Draft Stallions and Mares on 
hand, Our importations this year have been selected 
from the best breeding district in France. Our stock 
is all recorded in France and in the National Regis- 
ter of French Draft Horsesin America. Our French 
Coach Horses are the best that could be found in 
France. we. will be peenees pa sow om Stock de 
visitors. rrespondence inv an rom 
answered, ” DEGEN HOS. 


ja31-16t 









@ SHERWOOD 


SiEtN000 HARNESS 


SHERWOOD HARNESS co. 










PRICE @ 
ONLY $ 


MAST, FOOS 








SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 








We have now on hand the grandest collection of 


CLYDESDALE 


—-—AND— 






trated catalogue to 


GALBRAITH BROS., Janesville, Wis. 





Sy lead one that uses the pateni 
submerged process, 


great value over 
all others. 


price. Send for circular. 

JOHN BOYD, Mfr., 
199 Lake S8t.. CHICAGQ 
jazteow13t 


Eleven Importations Within the Last Twelve Months. 


ENGLISH SHIRE HORSES 


in America, and are the 
only firm that ever im- 
ported a CHAMPION 
WINNER AT THE 
GREAT LONDON 
DRAFT HORSE 
SHOW. Prices moder- 
ate and terms to suit buy- 
ers. Send for new illus- 


THE COULEY CREAMER 


The first invented, neve. 
yet equalled, and the = 


Which gives it its 


Where there are no aqui, 
will sell one at wholesale 


x 9 MANUFACTURERS 
Wee Og ’ 
WING is MAE OF 


TURBINE 
ENGINES 


Stron and Durable, will not 
Swell, Shrink, Warp, or Rattle 
in the Wind. 


UCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP 


Works easy and throws a constant 
tream. Has Porcelain Lined and 
rase Oylinders. Is eae me Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force Pumpin the 
Werki for Deep or_Shallow Wells. 
Over 90.000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Also manufacturers of the 
Buckeye Lawn Mowers, Buck- 
eye Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinkler 
Buckeye Wrought Iron Fencing, etc. Seu 
Circulars and prices. 









MALL AGO NVO GIT * 


mrveow?7t-aul5eowst 





Warranted not to 
blow down off the tow- 
er, and that our Geared 
Windmills have double 
the power of any other 
mill in existence. 

frs. of Tanks and 
Windmill sup- . 
plies of every 
description 

4 “i 













ever 
St. 
886 


BEST 


class on the market. One 
at wholesale price where 
there are no agents. 


Davis Owing Churns, Eureka and Skinner Buster 
Workers, Nesbitt Butter Printers, &c., &c. 
DAIRY IMPLEMENT CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
f2leow7t 





Awarded FIRST 
REMIU M_ over 
—- at theGreat 

ouis Fair, Oct., 


CHAMPION GREAMERY, 


| le 
5), _ Has both Surface and 
eo a = —— 
attachments. raws 2 ? 
milk or cream first as mane «= Geared or Pumping 
desired. Mills on 30 days’ 


Challenge 
Feed Grinders, 
Horse Powers, 
Corn Shelilers, 
Pumps and 


test trial, 


Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill (9, 


Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 
m-a-m-je-s-0 








RADLEY 


SUCCESSORS TO 





FURST, ‘ = 
ye xe 


4A -O ENGINESs. 
ne pee = THRESHING MACHINES 
Me HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS 
Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for se 
Srating and cleaning. 
Combined Grain and Clover Threshers fu!’ 
equal to regular grain machines on grain, and 4 
genuine Clover Huller in addition. 











__ DOOR PRAIRIE 
Live-Stock Association, 


Importers and Breeders of 
Ciydesdales & Cleveland Bays, 


Door Village, La Porte Co., Ind, 


Style, action and 
combined with pool anit 





RECORD 2:28 1-2. 


By Belmont 64; first dam by Alexander's Abdal- 
lah 15, sire of Goldsmith Maid, record 2:14. 


Olmedo Wilkes 3770 


Four Year Old Record 2:41. 

By Onward, record 2:2544; son of George Wilkes 
record 2:22; first dam Alma, by Almont 33; sire 
of Westmont, record 2:13%. 

Will make the season of 1887 at Jackson, 
Mich. For catalogue and terms address 


Ww. A. GIBSON. 


THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURE 


— FOR— 


Horses. Cattle ard Sheep 





1 








Over 150 Horses with Colic Treated in 
the Detroit Fire Department With- 

out the Loss of a Single Animal, 
This assertion is verified by published annua: 
ig of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which chal 
lenges the world; better than any number of in 
dividual testimonia)s. 

It will Cure in Horses: Colic, mes In 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered 
neys or Bladder. 

t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, Colic, 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. 
It will Cure in Sheep: Colic, Hoove, Diarrhea 
or Dysentery, when given according to directions 
IT WILL PAY 
£very ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep 
this invaluable remedy always on hand for casee 
of emergency. Each bottle contains eight ful) 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen doses 


for sheep. A —— dose in Colic wien given in 
time usually has the desired effect. It will not 
spoil by age. 


PRICE, $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jemnings. Vetermary Surgeon 


201 First St., Detroit, Mich. 
eer Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


$5 to 88 a Day. Samples worth $150, FREE. 





Lines not under horse’s feet. Brewster's 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 





BERRY BOXES, 


PEACH BASKETS, = 
Frait Packages of allkinds, 
eg toy 





or there will be ‘no profit from poultry. 


©. COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich, 
fi4-1tam4t 







TREMONT 1565 


wo Traction and Plain Engines. 4% 
15 Horse Power, positively the most desirable for 
Lightness, Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler 
has horizontal tubes, and is therefore free from the 
objectionabie teatures of vertical boilers. 

Orse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain 
All sizes, 


Send for catalogue. Address 


m2seow4t 














The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lat, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Sexes and Gates 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
ron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lax 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretci 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address 


SEDCWICK FROS., RicHMonD, IND, 











Hand Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, &¢., Combine 


My first order for 1887 was 50, my second W# 
for 12 from a farmer who writes that he thini 
he can sell 50 or 100 this year. He has sold thet 
for five years. Write for terms to 

EK. MOSHER, 


f14-13t Holly, Mich. 





mt STANDARD HAYING TOULS 


FOR STACKING OUT IM FIELDS OR MOWING AWAY IN BARKS 
The use of a good Hay Carrier and Fork a few hours in a cate"? 

time may save many times its cost. At such times, anything 

facilitates the handiing of bay lessens the risk from bad wes? 









We manufacture Anti-Friction, Reversible, Swivel and 
Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple Horse Hav Forks egg? 
Floor Hooks, etc. Also the celebrated Halladay Pumpirt 
Geared Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills. Stalk Cutt? 
Horse Powers, Jacks, Tanks, Pumps, ete. Send for cats’ 
and prices. Agents wanted in all unassigned territory. ng 
. 8S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavis 
- _ ee 


THE 











* 
With STEEL BEAMS and WHEEL 


AND THE CELEBRATED 


“BRADLEY” SPRINGS and COUPLINGS 


Distance between wheels and between plows @ 
varied to suit crops. Shovels can be brought 
the plant for early cultivation. 


A PERFECT CULTIVATOF. 


Send for Circular to us or our Branch Houses. — 
DAVID BRADLEY MFG. CO., Chica 


-. (David Bradl ea iccinne vane «s St. — 
E ¥, Hol Co.. “Ind 
David radley & Co.... nn 
4 





i Bradley & e oo 
Bradley, Wheeler & O0..........+- 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE CO., Schenectady, Nt, fi 
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THR MIGHIGAN FARMER. : 


, May 16, 1887. 


























THE BLESSINGS. 





An angel came from the courts above, 
To bear a message of peace and love; 


With blessings many, to crown the one 
Whose work of life was the noblest done. 


He came to a rich man’s gilded door; 
A beautiful lady stood before 


His vision, fair as the saints are fair, 
With smile as sweet as the angels wear. 


He needed not to be told her life— 
The pure young mother, the tender wife; 


He needed not to be told that she, 
In homes of sorrow and poverty, 


Was giving wealth with a lavish hand; 
Hp thou ght her worthy in heaven to stand. 


**No! no!" a voice to the angel heart 
Spoke low; “seek on in the busy mart.” 


He found a door that was worn and old; 
The night was damp and the wind was cold, 


A pale-faced girl at her sewing bent; 
The midnight lamp to her feature lent 


A paler hue, as she toiled the while, 
But yet the mouth had a restful smile. 


Doing her duty with honest pride; 
Breasting temptation on every side. 


* For her the blessings,”’ the angel said, 
And touched with pity the girlish head. 


** No time nor money for alms has she, 
But duty is higher than charity.” 
—Sarah K. Bolton, in Travelers’ Record. 


WEDLOCK. 








I dream of days when you and I 
Walked in the balmy summer weather, 
And spoke of jove that holds together 
‘Pwo human lives until they die— 


Of faith which is the precious soul : 
And spring of love that never falters, 
That neither flies, nor fears, nor alters, 

While the recurrent Summers roll. 


The dreaming days are dead; but we 
Have felt the old, sweet fire awaken 
Within our hearts and you have taken 

The love that is the life of me. 


And you have given yourself, the light, 
The tender spirit, and who shall wonder 
If time, the slayer, shall dread to sunder 

Two hearts that beat like ours to-night? 

—Harper's Bazar. m 





. Hiscellancous. 


MID SURF AND TIDE. 


BY F. A. REYNOLDS. 

Roy Sheldon sat on the verandah of the 
Ocean House, glancing over the morning 
papers. 

His attention was distracted from his 
reading by observing a stranger who slowly 
promenaded up and down, with his hands 
behind him and his eyes fixed on the scenes 
around him, of which he seemed to take no 
notice. Something about him seemed famil 
iar to Roy, but he could not identify him, 
until memory, with a leap, brought before 
him the college class-room, and he remem- 
bered the earnest eyes, the wavy hair, the 
noble forehead. 

Changed he certainly was, but surely Roy 
felt he was not mistaken. When next the 
stranger approached him he looked critically 
for an instant, then sprang up and met him 
with outstretched hand. 

**Certainly this is Ralph Atwood?’ he ex- 
claimed, half interrogatively. 

**Right!’ said the other, as a grave smile 
lighted his face an instant. ‘‘ But you have 
the advantage of me; I do not recollect 
you!”’ 

**Think, Ralph!’ urged his companion. 

*“No,” said Ralph, slowly, ‘‘I—’ Then 
his eyes kindled—‘‘1 believe—it is Roy 
Sheldon!”’ 

** Right!’ said Roy, with a happy laugh. 

**Now just tell me, my dear fellow, where 
you have been all these years—what you 
have been doing, and how came you here?”’ 
and Roy slipped his arm in that of his 
friend, and commenced to pace up and 
down. 

**It has been a good while,’’ said Ralph, 
**and a great deal has happened, but it can 
be made into a short history for the presenit. 
When did we see each other last?”’ 

**One spring day in the junior year, when 
a telegram, telling of your father’s illness, 
reached you.” 

“*Yes. Well, my father lived but a few 
hours after I reached home. After his 
death we found his affairs hopelessly in- 
volved, and but a few hundred dollars out 
of all his property were left us. Of course 
I could not return to college. I must take 
care of myself, and provide for my mother. 
‘You remember Phil Preston?’’ he broke off 
to ask. 

Roy nodded. 

““We had always corresponded since 
Phil’s family went West,’’ continued Ralph. 
“You know his father formed a mining 
company out there, or rather, most of the 
members are East, but the property is there 
in the little camp of Wild Rose Gulch, and 
Mr. Preston has charge of it. Well, I wrote 
to Phil, and he answered at once, and told 
me if I would come out I should have a 
place as assistant chemist or assayer. He 
toid me to bring mother, as she could be 
comfortable, and the change would benefit 
her. The long and the short of it is, we 
went. I was with the company about three 
years, then kept books for a firm in a larger 
camp, some fifty miles from there. Then I 
prospected for awhile, and was one of the 
fortunate ones. Mother married a brother 
of Mr. Preston, and I went on a European 
tour—have just returned, and ran down 
here to see if the ‘City by the Sea’ was the 
same charming place I remembered. I hardly 
expected to meet an old friend the first 
thing. But now about yourself, Roy?” 

**Qh!’’ returned Roy, lightly. ‘‘I have 
had a very monotonous life compared with 
yours. I graduated with some credit, then 
undertook to read law, but hated it so father 
offered me a partnership in his business if I 
would take the foreign business. That has 
taken me abroad a good deal; 1, too, have 
just returned home. Am having a little va- 
cation and rest.’’ 

“'That’s all,’’ he added. ‘‘Have you had 
breakfast, Ralph?’’ he aaked suddenly. 

*-Took a cup of coffee on the boat,’’ said 
Ralph, ‘‘ but I feel like having another.’’ 

**All right,’”’ said Roy, ‘‘come on, we'll 
take breakfast together once more.”’ 

They entered the dining-room and gave 
orders, and continued their talk of old times 
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to try my, fate. And you?” be added. 

“IT am alone,” replied Raph, quietly, 
after a instant’s hesitation. 

After breakfast the friends took a walk 
down Bath Road and along the beach. 

‘It?s the very same!” cried Ralph in de- 
light. ** Dear old Newport. There is nothing 
in Europe nor in America to compare with 
it?’ 

Rambling along at the foot of the cliffs, 
getting around dubious points with real 
boyish persistence and glee, they came to 
the ‘‘Forty Steps,’ climbed them, and 
sauntered up Narragansett Avenue, reach- 
ing Bellevue Avenue just in time to meet 
the most aristocratic turnouts, and Ralph 
noticed Roy’s hat was lifted almost con- 
stantly as, one after another, richly dressed 
ladies passed and bowed with evident favor. 
Arrived at the Ocean House, they sepa- 
rated to dress for dinner. 

Two days passed in which the friends 
were constantly together, and Ralph met a 
number of Roy’s friends at the beach, and 
in the hotel parlors. 

On the third day, as the two young men 
were looking over their mail, Roy exclaimed: 
‘‘Here is an invitation to the Vernons’. 
They have a magnificent place here, and en- 
tertain royally. This is a sort of reception 
for Grace Vernon’s friend, Stella Grayson. 
I must get you a card, Ralph.” 

‘Don’t mind me, Roy, I beg,” cried 
Ralph quickly. ‘‘1 prefer not to go. I came 
here for old ocean, and not society.’ 

‘* Pshaw, Ralph! I shall not go if you 
don’t. You must go, old fellow. I haven’t 
aspired to Miss Grayson myself, but she 
would suit you. She is a beauty, an heiress, 
and a regular queen in society. She has 
been here two seasons, has had lots of ad- 
mirers, and will not look at one. She is 
rightly named; she is a star, but the trouble 
is she declines to be anybody’s particular 
star. I predict you will win, Ralph!’ 

“Thank you, Roy, but no ladies for me!’’ 

‘*What is the matter with you, Ralph?’’ 
exclaimed Roy suddenly. ‘‘You used to 
adore the ladies, now you actually grow pale 
over the thought of meeting one—the most 
charming of her sex. 

‘* You are certainly not the same Ralph,”’ 
he added, glancing keenly at his friend’s 
face. ‘‘ Have you had trouble?” 

‘* No, don’t answer. I was too prying,” 
he exclaimed, as a spasm of pain crossed 
Ralph’s features: 

‘* Yes,” said Ralph, controlling himself 
with an effort. ‘* Yes, I have had—a great 
sorrow, and I will try to tell you. I have 
never spoken of it to any one, and it may 
keep me from brooding over it to tell you.” 

He paused, and sat a long time silent, 
while Roy sorrowfully watched the an- 
guished expression on Ralph’s face, as 
memory brought the past before him. 


At last he roused himself. ‘‘This is not 
talking,” said he with asmile. ‘‘I will be 
as brief as I can. 

Soon after going to the camp at Wild 
Rose Gulch, I became acquainted with a 
family by the name of Ellis. Mrs. Ellis 
had been a widow, and had a daughter 
Clara, when she married Mr. Ellis. There 
was a younger daughter May, about fifteen 
when [ first knew her—tall, slender, with a 
beautiful complexion and a lovely color, 
with bright dark eyes and soft brown hair, 
and graceful, bewitching childish ways. 
She and I became great friends at once, and 
were together so much I did not realize the 
change from friendship to a warmer feeling 
until a trifling incident showed me I was in 
love with little May Ellis. Of course I was 
anxious to learn the state of her feelings, 
and soon discovered she loved me. 

I premptly asked Mr. Ellis for his daugh- 
ter, and as youthful marriages are the style 
out there, no one was surprised. Her 
parents insisted May should wait until her 
seventeenth birthday. As that was but a 
few months distant, I cheerfully acceded, 
and went to the larger camp I told you of, 
and worked and waited hopefully and pa- 
tiently, getting ready meanwhile a cozy 
home for my little wife. 

At last on May’s birthday we were mar- 
ried, and proceeded directly to our new 
home, which was as dainty and luxurious as 
I could afford. May was pleased and for a 
time I think angels in heaven could scarcely 
be happier. 

l was prepared for May’s childish impe- 
riousness, and gladly yielded, in most 
things, to her wishes, so all went well. 


Finally my mother came to visit us. Soon 
after her arrival, she took me aside one day 
and said seriously, ‘‘ Ralph, you are spoiling 
May. She is a charming child, but she will 
never be a woman—a true wife, as long as 
she is indulged like a petted baby. Mark 
my words, you are laying up misery for 
yourself.’’ . 

‘* Nonsense!’ [ laughed. ‘One of us 
must have his way, why not little May?” 


My mother shook her head, and said: 
** Habits are easily formed and difficult to 
break. Before long May will be indispu- 
tably bess and you will be in effect her 
slave.”’ 

No man, however in love he may be, likes 
to think of such a possibility, but I coldly 
thanked my mother, and went to my office. 

Next morning came a chance to test my 
half-formed resolve to assert my rights. 

May said gaily, and with the most perfect 
assurance. 

“Oh, Ralph, we shall all go to the play 
this evening, shan’t we? Itis the last night, 
and it is very nice.’’ 

“I think not,’”’ I returned, as quietly as 
possible, ‘‘ I have to post a set of books. 1 
am behind in my work.”’ 

‘*Oh, Ralph!? May exclaimed in disap- 
pointment. ‘‘ Let the old beoks go, do just 
once.’ 

I was about to yield, as [ could have done 
without much sacrifice, but a glance from 
mother changed my purpose, and I said 
quite irritably: ‘‘ Don’t be a baby, May; I 
have to work as well as play.” 

May looked up in astonishment at my 
tone, and meeting my frown, burst into 
tears and left the table and ran to her own 
room. 

As soon as I eould with dignity do so, I 
followed her, and when I found she was 
crying from wounded love, instead of child- 
isn.disdppointment, I longed to tell her 1 
had ‘changed my mind, I did not, however, 





but petted and soothed her, and apologized 


used to. 

Before long May’s mother visited us. Of 
course she would not object to my devotion 
to her baby, and as that thought crossed my 
mind, 1, like a tactless fool, resolved to 
show her I was master of my own house. 
So again I needlessly thwarted May in 
many ways, causing her many wondering, 
unhappy hours, while Mrs. Eilis seemed 
petrified at first with astonishment. 
Naturally, she treated me more coldly 
and petted May doubly. 

At last matters came toa climax. I was 
irritated by Mrs. Ellis’ manner, and when 
at breakfast May said, ‘‘Can’t you get off 
this afternoon to take us for a drive?’’ I 
snapped out hastily-— 

“No, I can’t. I am a man and must 
work.”’ 

‘Don’t be cross, Ralph!’ pleaded May. 
‘*T don’t know what has come over you! 
You used to get off whenever I asked you, 
but now you don’t do anything to please 
me.’’ 

Her pitiful little speech was so true, it 
made me angry to hear it, and I said; 
‘* Because 1 have been a fool is no reason 
I should remain one, and you’ve been a 
baby long enough!”’ 

May turned pale with grief and mortifica- 
tion, but Mrs. Ellis blazed out, ‘‘I call you 
a brute, Ralph Atwood, to treat your wife 
as you do! I never supposed you would be 
guilty of such aetions!’’ 

‘*Your opinion is nothing to me!’’ I said 
in aheat. ‘‘I am master in my own house, 
and I want to suggest that you be not here, 
when | return this evening.”’ 

“ Ralph!” 

It was May who spoke my name with in- 
dignation. 

‘* Well, my dear!’’ 

“If you turn my mother out in that style, 
I shall go with her!”’ 

‘“*As you please,’’ I replied loftily. ‘If 
you approve of her insults to your husband, 
perhaps you had better.’’ 

I went directly to my office. As I left, I 
heard May sob. If we had been alone 
nothing would have kept me from going back 
to make up, but it was impossible with a 
scornful witness. 

No one can imagine my sufferings, when 
I had grown calm. 1 was crazy to get home 
to make up with May, and apologize to her 
mother, but I was kept right at my desk all 
day making out bills for men who had come 
in to settle. 

As soon as I could I hurried home. Pass- 
ing our nearest neighbor’s the lady ran out 
and gave me the key, saying Mrs. Ellis left 
it there when she and Mrs. Atwood went 
away. I thanked her incoherently and 
rushed home. 

Yes, it was tfue! My home was deserted. 
Bitterly did I regret my folly in attempting 
to follow advice instead of using my own 
judgment, governed by love. 

At first I thought of following them on 
the first train. Then I was sure May would 
return and that would be best. 

But I passed three wretched, lonely days, 
and as she had not returned I got leave of 
absence, and went up to Wild Rose Gulch. 

The faithful Ann opened the door at my 
summons, and informed me the family, 
with Mrs. Atwood, had gone to California. 
[ grew faint and staggered so Ann caught 
my arm and dragged me to the sofa. After 
a cup of tea and a promise from Ann to in- 
form me of their return, I left. 

I could not afford to follow them, and I 
did not know where to look for them. 
Time went slowly and painfully by until 
two months had passed before I heard of 
their return. 

I went up at once. Mrs. Ellis met me at 
the door, and with a cold stare awaited my 
words. 

‘*T want my wife!’’ [stammered, half de- 
manding, half imploringly. 

‘“*You are late,’? she returned, icily. 
‘* Besides, May is just recovering from a 
severe illness, and can’t be disturbed.”’ 

‘*T must see her,” I insisted. Mrs. Ellis 
reflected. ‘‘I’ll see what she says,’ she 
said presently. 

She left me standing in the middle of the 
room, and left the door ajar as she passed 
into the next room, from which May’s old 
room opened. Soon I heard voices, and 
then May’s, weak but distinct, as she cried 
agitatedly: 

**Oh, Ican’t! I never can!’ 

Soon Mrs. Ellis returned, and said calm- 
ly: ‘She says she can’t.’’ 

Abruptly I turned and left the house, too 
overcome with anger and emotion to dare 
to speak. 

In a few days I was informed that a di- 
vorce suit was to be brought against me. At 
first I was too stunned to do anything, then 
the Evil One set me up with a stock of stub- 
born pride, and I would not meet the 
charges—did not even try to find out what 
they were, and so they gained the case, and 
we were free. They asked nothing but di- 
voree and a resumption of her maiden name. 

Soon after that, I threw up my ‘‘job,’’ as 
we say out West, and joined a prospecting 
party. Fortune favored me. I settled part 
of my new wealth on my mother, and start- 
ed for Europe. Then mother married, and 
I am alone. 

That is my story, Roy. Now you know 
why I have no interest in ladies. None can 
be more fair than my little May, and I love 
her yet—shall always love her.”’ 

Ralph bowed his head on the back of a 
chair and groaned aloud. 

Roy, moved by pity, arose and laid his 
hand gently on his friend’s head. 

Failing to find any words of consolation, 
he said softly, ‘‘ And so you wish to avoid 
society. Forgive me, Ralph, I think a little 
society is best for you. Be guided by me,”’ 
he added earnestly. ‘’Try not to brood 
more of your great sorrow. Go out with me 
once in a while.’’ 

“ll do as you say,’’ cried Ralph, im- 
pulsively starting to his feet and grasping 
Roy’s hand. ‘‘I feel better for having 
made my confession.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 
STELLA. 

Roy easily obtained an invitation for his 
friend, and on the appointed evening, in ir- 
reproachable dress suits, they joined the 
brilliant throng in the spacious apartments 
of the Vernon mansion. 





Roy introducad Ralph to Mrs. Vernon 


past time to dress.’’ 

** Aa! there she is!’ and excusing herself, 
Grace crossed the room to meet her friend. 
A tall, slender figure, wild rose complex- 
ion, long lashes, glorious dark eyes, and a 
wealth of brown braids coiled at the back 
of her well-shaped head, a perfect Grecian 
nose, and a sweet mouth, made for smiles 
and kisses, were Miss Grayson’s personal 
attractions. 

Add to these a graceful carriage and 
charming manner, with a most bewitching 
costume, and one can form some idea of 
that lady’s popularity. 

‘* There%she is!’ repeated Roy, as Grace 
turned away. ‘‘You will let me introduce 
you soon?”’ 

Ralph glanced up and saw Miss Grayson 
advancing towards him. He staggered 
back and{covered‘ his pale face with his 
hand as heJmurmured, ‘Not now, Roy; I 
am faint in this crowd. I’ll go out to get 
some fresh air, and feel better soon.’’ 

He turned (and quickly left the room by 
another door, while Roy stared after him in 
surprise. 

‘*Why, where is your friend?’ demanded 
Grace, as thejtwo joined Roy. 
‘*He—heffwent out to get a breath of 
fresh air,’’ [stammered Roy. 

‘*He is not used to crowded parlors,’’ he 
added apologetically. 

‘*‘Where has he been?’ laughed Stella, 

‘that this crowd is too much for his nerves? 
Who is he, anyway?” she added, adjusting 
her bouquet. 
‘*He has spent several years out West, 
and has just returned from Europe. His 
name is Ralph Atwood,” reptied Roy, his 
eyes unconsciously following Stella’s fin- 
gers as shefarranged the flowers. 

Her bouquet dropped to the floor, and 
her companions observed with dismay the 
rich color$leavef{cheek and lip, while her fig- 
ure slightly fswayed for an instant; but 
Stella| Grayson was a society woman, and 
with admirable self-control she recovered 
herself {and{said, ‘‘I shall be glad to meet 
him. It will be interestlng to hear him 
talk, I presume.”’ 

‘* He*is very quiet and reserved,” said 
Roy, ‘‘ but a perfect gentleman. He is rich, 
too—made a fortune in mining. There he 
is?’ he added, as Ralph reappeared, cross- 
ing the room in quiet, well bred self-posses- 
sion. 

Roy saw,Stella involuntarily clench her 
little hands as she watched his approach, 
but her face wore a conventional smile. 

Ral ph bowed low as Roy presented him 
to Miss Grayson, and soon afterward they 
were promenading the broad verandahs, 
while within the band dreamily played a 
Strauss waltz, and graceful couples whirled 
through the mazy dance. 

The evening passed, and towards morn- 
ing Ralph and Roy were in the room of the 
latter at the Ocean House. 

‘*Did you notice, Roy,’’ he asked eager- 
ly, ‘* my agitation? Miss Grayson is almost 
the picture; of my—of May Ellis. Miss 
Grayson is more mature and womanly, and 
more accustomed to society, but her form 
and features—she—herself, would pass for 
May’s twin sister.’’ 

After that Roy did not need to press 
Ralph into society, for everywhere they went 
they met Miss Grayson, and she seemed to 
possess a strong attraction for Ralph. 
‘*Surely 1 am not learning to love her,’’ he 
thought, with a sort of horror. ‘‘She is so 
like my lost May! That is the reason I like 
to be with her.”’ 

One day a riding party was made up to 
go over to the Second Beach and Hanging 
Rocks. As they passed the road, between 
the beaches, Ralph saw Stella point to a 
long backbone of rock, running out into the 
ocean, and heard her say, ‘‘ I should love to 
go out there, clear to the very end, and have 
the waves dash around me.’’ 


**If you would like to do so, Miss Gray- 
son, I will go with you, after we leave the 
horses,’’ said Ralph. 

‘“‘Thank you, Mr. Atwood, I should be 
pleased with your company,”’ returned Stella 
quietly. 

No one saw the triumphant flash of her 
dark eyes, as they rode gaily to the rendez- 
vous. 

As soon as practicable, Ralph and Stella 
quietly left the party, and leisurely wander- 
ed back to the wave-washed rock, then 
Ralph led his companion carefully and 
steadily out over the slippery way, until 
they stood at the very end, and paused to 
listen to the dashing of the forceful waves, 
as they joined their deep roar and musical 
spray to the steady roli on the beach; to 
watch the distant view of the city back of 
the row of cliff cottages, and inhale, with 
deep breath, the aroma of the oeean-laden 
atmosphere. 

At last they grew tired of standing, and 
Ralph found a raised ledge where they sat 
down to rest before returning. 

‘*Excuse my curiosity, Mr. Atwood,”’ 
said Stella, ‘‘but this is a pretty little ring 
on your watch guard; may I see it a little 
closer?’’ 

‘Certainly, Miss Grayson,’”’ replied Ralph 
politely, lifting the chain and placing it in 
her outstretched hand. 

‘*It—the ring, belonged to my wife,’’ he 
replied falteringly. 

‘*Your wife!’’ repeated Stella in surprise. 
“Are you then a married man—a widower? 
Your wife, when did she die?’”’ she queried 
softly. 

‘She did not die.” replied Ralph, a 
quiver in his voice. ‘*She left—she was 
stolen from me!’’ he exclaimed fiercely. 

** Stolen from you!’’ echoed Stella in be- 
wilderment. ‘‘How,—tell me about it, 
please!”’ 

And so Ralph impetuously repeated his 
story as he had to Roy, unconsciously add- 
ing such details as he felt she would under- 
stand. 

Stella listened with rapt attention and 
paling cheek, but made no comment, until 
Ralph ended with ‘“‘ And I shall never for- 
give myself for not meeting the divorce 
suit, as I really believe May was persuaded 
against her will.” 

Stella quietly wiped away the mist of 
tears that gathered in her eyes, and with 
trembling hand reached below the lace that 
finished the dressing of her high necked rid- 
ing habit. She drew out a slender gold 
chain, to which was attached a seal ring of 





quaint device. She unclasped the chain 





exchange for the ring on his guard. 
**It—it is, or was mine. 
wife. How did you—”’ 
But he did not finish his sentence, for 
Stella had thrown off her hat and revealed 
her hair worn in May’s fashion. She rose 
to her feet, and made a gesture Ralph _re- 
membered a3 one of May’s tricks of man- 
ner. 

‘*You—you are really May!’ cried Ralph, 
seizing her in his arms. ‘‘ You seemed so 
like her, but I dared not think dd 

‘* Yes, Stella May,’’ said Miss Grayson. 
‘‘And no longer my wife?’’ cried Ralph 
in distress. 

‘*Tell me, May, darling, am I right? Do 
you love me still? Have you loved me all 
the time? Didn’t the divorce have your 
hearty sanction?” 

May smiled at his breathless questions. 
‘*No, dear. Shall I tell you my side of 
the story?”’ 

He eagerly assented, and so she told him 
hew her mother had coaxed, and almost 
forced her to go home with her, and ar- 
ranged the trip to California at once. How 
on the way home she fell ill, and when 
Ralph came they were urging her to consent 
to the divorce. It was in answer to that 
that she had said, ‘‘ No, I can’t, I never 
can.’’ . ' 

She did not know Ralph was in the house 
—her mother did not tell her. They urged 
the divorce until, worn out, she consented 
to bring the suit—sure Ralph would fight 
and prevent it. When he did not, her pride 
rose, and she tried to believe it was what 
she wanted. Soon afterwards they all 
started East, and her parents were killed 
in a railway accident. She was adopted by 
a wealthy uncle, her mother’s brother, who 
called her Stella after his wife, and who 
willed her his property on condition she 
took his name. : 

She had met the Vernons three years be- 
fore, and had spent two seasons in New- 
port with them. She has recognized Ralph 
at once, by face as well as name, and vow- 
ed to win him again. 

‘*But you didn’t—not as Miss Grayson,”’ 
laughed Ralph, ‘‘I was true to my May. 
And——”’ 

‘** But see how the tide has risen; we must 
hurry to shore!’’ 

They hastily rose and started to return, 
but found all the lower portions of the rock 
covered with water, and dashing waves 
leaping over it. The spot they had left 
was the highest point. Clearly they must 
return. They did so, and seeking the tip- 
top spot stood there clasped in each other’s 
arms, expecting soon to be swept away by 
the cruel waves. They watched the advanc- 
ing waters with fascinated eyes, yet feeling 
death together was preferable to a divided 
life. 

Their friends, alarmed at their long ab- 
sence, had come back and observed their 
danger. 

There was no boat anywhere around, not 
one of the gentlemen could swim that dis- 
tance with the water dashing so furiously 
among the rocks. 

Ralph waved hfs handkerchief to those 
on shore, and quietly they stood, to await 
their doom. 

But—surely! No, they are not deceived. 
When within a few inches of their feet, the 
water slowly receded. Then, still they 
stood and watched the waters creep back, 
until, at last, with cautious steps, they 
could make their way towards shore where 
Roy met them with outstretched hands and 
led them to the anxious friends. 

‘* Congratulate me!’ cried Ralph with a 
joyous ring in his voice. ‘‘I have found 
my wife mid surf and tide.”’ 

And only Roy fully understood. 

A Spool of Thread. 

Few people stop to think of the twistings 
and turnings and the various processes that 
cotton fibre goes through after it is taken 
from the pod before it is wound upon a 
spool and ready for the housewife’s needle. 
The whole story is told, however, in a small 
space in one of the cases in the hall in the 
National Museam, given up to an exhibition 
of textile fabrics. This is one of the many 
object lessons in the museum, which com- 
bined are intended to tell the story of man 
as he exists on the earth. First is shown a 
specimen of cotton in the pod just as it is 
picked, without having the seeds removed. 
Next is shown a specimen of the same cot- 
ton after it has been ginned and the black 
seeds have been removed. The Sea Island 
cotton is used for thread on account of the 
length of the fiber. A sample of the sack- 
ing in which the cotton is baled is also 
shown. Then the cotton is supposed to 
have been baled and shipped to the thread 
factory. Here the first thing that is done 
with cotton is to subject it to the ‘ picker” 
process, by which the cotton from several 
bales is mixed to secure uniformity. Dur- 
ing the picker process much waste, in the 
form of dust, dirt and short fibers, is separ- 
ated from the good fibers by the picker. 
Next the ‘picked’ cotton is wound on a 
machine, in sheets or laps, into a roll. 


Tne next process illustrated by a practical 


I gave it to my 








of cotton are combed or run out into long 
parallel fibers. The cotton is next seen 
drawn through a trumpet-shaped opening, 
which condenses it into a single strand of 
**silver.”? Then eight such silvers are run 
together into one, six of the strands thus 
produced are drawn into one, and again six 
of the strands from the last drawing are 
combined into one. Then comes the slub- 
bing or fast ‘‘ roving’’ process, which con- 
sists of winding the strand and bobbin. 
Two strands are twisted and again wound 
on a bobbin. After a number of other 
twistings and windings, during which the 
strand is greatly reduced in size until it be- 
gins to assume a threadlike appearance, two 
strands of this fine ‘troving” are run to- 
gether and twisted, under considerable ten- 
sion, on a bobbin that makes 7,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. Two of the cords thus pro- 
duced are thus wound together on a spool, 
and then twisted from that to another spool. 
The two-cord thread thus produced is trans- 
ferred thence to another spool, and then 
three threads of two cords each are twisted 
together, forming six-cord thread. One 
who has followed the process sees the cotton 
gradually transformed from a wide band or 
sheet of loose cotton toa compact thread 





that will pass through the eyé of a needle. 


exhibit is the carding, by which the sheets. 


white birch spools, upon which it is wound 
in regular courses, and is then ready for 
market. The machine that regulates the 
last winding measures the number of yards 
wound on each spool. The spools are made 
of various sizes, to hold frem 200 to 12,000 
yards of thread. The labels that decorate 
the ends of the spools when they are sold 
are last puton. They are cut and pasted 
on by machinery with great rapidity.— 
Washington Star. 
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Salting a Mine. 


Some ten years ago, writes a St. Louis 
correspondent, a friend of mine, who had 
been engaged for years in mining in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and New Mexico, and who 
is about the best expert 1 ever knew, was 
employed to examine a mine which had 
been favorably reported upon by three other 
experts. He took his own assayer and went 
to the mine. It did not greatly please him 
at the first glance, as the rock looked dead, 
and there were no indications of any rich 
ore. He went through the mine, taking sam- 
ples from all parts, which he turned over to 
his assayer, fully expecting that he would 
find very little mineral. But to his surprise 
the ore run about $800 a ton. He went 
through the mine again, exercising particu- 
lar care in the selections of his samples, 
and the results of the assays were even 
greater than before. 

He was almost convinced that the mine 
was genuine, as he did not see the least 
trace of any salting process. He went to 
the owners and told them the result of his 
examination, but said that he should make 
no report unless they would turn the mine 
over to him for forty-eight hours and let 
him do what he pleased with it. After some 
hesitation they consented, and the next 
morning he took a gang of men down to 
the shaft and blasted to the right and left, 
cleaning away the exposed rock, and taking 
his samples from the newly-exposed wall. 
The assays made from these did not yield a 
trace of mineral, and he saw that the mine 
must have been salted, but how he could 
not imagine. 

At last he went to the owners and asked 
them pointblank how they had done it. 
They, seeing that there was no longer the 
slightest chance of selling the mine, finally 
told him. They had scraped together a 
quantity of the soft talc that is nearly al- 
ways found adhering to the footwall of 
mines, and mixed gold dust with it until the 
composition would assay about 850,000 a 
ton. They then put it into shotguns and 
fired it against the walls of the mina) The 
force of the explosion scattered it over the 
entire wall and caused the tale to penetrate 
every crevice, so that gold would be found 
in a sample taken from any part of the 
mine. 

On another occasion I myself came near 
being victimized. 1 went to examine a mine 
in New Mexico and my assays ran very 
high. The mine looked well and I thought 
at first that there could be little doubt of its 
value. But with the conservatism which 
comes from long experience I determined to 
exhaust every means of examination and 
told the owner I wanted to sink the shaft 
ten feet deeper and take my sample from 
the ore I should find there. As 1 was going 
home that night at an unusually late hour I 
chanced to pass the mouth of the shaft and 
was surprised to Héar sounds proceeding 
from it as if some one was churning at the 
bottom. Determinéd to discover the cause 
of these unusual noises I crept to the plat- 
form and looked down the shaft. 

I saw two men at the bottom, one drilling 
a hole and the other working a ehurndasher. 
Soon the drilling ceased, the man with the 
churn poured some liquid into the hole and 
pounded upon it with something like a 
churndasher. I could hear their conversation 
from where I lay, and soon found that what 
they were doing was of great personal inter- 
est tome. One said: 

‘*We ought to have set a guard at the 
mouth of the shaft.’’ 

‘“*Nonsense,’’ said his companion; ‘‘no 
one ever comes here at this hour.’’ 

‘* Well,’ said the first, ‘‘ he can sink his 
ten feet after we get through and twenty 
more if he wants to.’’ 

I had heard enough and quietly went 
home. Next morning I saw the owner and 
told him I did not care to sink his shaft any 
deeper, as I had decided not to recommend 
the mine. He became very indignant and 
talked so offensively that at last [ said to 
him: 

‘* My friend, you had better keep quiet. I 
was at your mine at 3 o’clock this morning 
and saw what was going on."’ 

His jaw dropped, he looked at me in sur- 
prise, but saw that the game was up and left 
without a word. The trick he had tried to 
play upon me is one well known to all salt- 
ers. A solution of gold is made by some 
chemical process which will penetrate the 
hardest rock to a depth of eight or ten feet 
and give excellent assays where there is no 
mineral at all. 

The last attempt at salting of which I 
have any knowledge was tried upon me my- 
self. I was sent to look at a mine which 
had twice been favorably reported upon. 
The owner received me most hospitably and 
insisted on my remaining at his house, say- 
ing his four daughters were very lonely and 
would be glad tosee me. I declined his of- 
fer, but agreed to breakfast with his family 
the next morning before examining the 
mine. 

After breakfast the young ladies insisted 
on accompanying me and showing me 
through the mine. They were very polite, 
one of them going in front ef me and direct- 
ing where to take my samples from. I no- 
ticed she had a way of brushing her skirts 
against the walls and leaning against them 
before 1 took a sample. I thought this pro- 
ceeding rather unusual and watched her 
clesely. In an unguarded moment she 
caught her overskirt upon a projection and 
pulled it tack, allowing me to see two or 
three little bags which were hidden beneath 
it. Isaid nothing, but soon aseended the 
shaft, saying that I would complete my ex- 
amination tae next morning. When I re- 
turned they again offered to accompany me, 
but I declined, and they withdrew their re- 
quest on condition that 1 would let them 
bring my lunch to the mine, to which I 





I went through the mine, carefully sam- 
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in that sack. 1 said that it contained my 
samples. I soon noticed that two of 
young girls managed to stand between ine 
and the sack, while the other was busily ep. 
gaged in looking for a ring which she Said 
she had dropped near it. After lunch | 
went to their home with them, taking the 
sack with me, which I left on the porch, Jy 
before my wagon arrived to take me to town 
I stepped off and got my samples. 

Just as I was about to drive off their 
father called out that I had fogotten my 
sack. I replied that I did not want those 
specimens as I had taken others earlier in 
the day. A look of blank surprise came 
over his face, but I drove off before he had 
time to speak. That night he came to the 
hotel and confessed the whole scheme, The 
girls I had met were not his daughters, bu; 


had been hired by him to salt the mine right 
under the noses of the experts. He had 
provided them with porous bags filled wit, 
an adhesive compound of gold, which they 
concealed in their skirts and rubbed against 
the wall just before a sample was taken, 
They had salted my supposed Samples, and 
it was my refusal to take these to town with 
me which showed the old gentleman that | 
had penetrated his scheme. 
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Climate of Alaska. 


Travellers in Alaska find local changes 
of climate evidently very rapid in compari- 
son with such changes in more temperate 
regions. Parts of the country that a hun- 
dred years ago were covered by ice sheets 
now have young forests growing thriftily 
over them, while tracts of country now ice 
covered, or covered by glacial drift, ware 
certainly covered by luxuriant vegetation 
within the century. The changing char- 
acter of the ice sheets bring corresponding 
changes in the atmospheric currents, and 
thus parts of the country not so cold but 
forest trees could grow well find themselves 
under temperature fatal to arborea! life 
Hence dead forests are common, and living 
forests spring up in ether places where only 
dead forests existed for years before. The 
heavy air, made heavy by cooling when 
coming in contact with the ice sheets, rolls 
down towards the equator, from whence 
the warmer and lighter air from the higher 
currents flows in to fill the vacuum caused 
by southern flow of the heavy column 
Hence trees and vegetation skirt the edge 
of the ice sheets, except in the deeper chan 
nels and gulches through which the hear 
cold air flows. Thus it is that as a glaeie 
flows or recedes a ravine which in one ag 
is the channel for a continuous Arctic cur 
rent may be the channel for a warm cwrret’ 
in another. Alaska furnishes an adi!rat 
field for the study of these rapid changes i 
local climate, and enables us to understan( 
much of Arctic phenomena that seems mys 
terious in the Old World. 

It is reported that not many centurié 
ago the northern part of Iceland and Greet 
land was cultivable, but that a change i 
climate occurred that rendered such cultw 
impracticable. Scientific men usually 1% 
the word ‘‘reported’’ when referring to ti! 
fact, and facts are continually being place 
on record, as they may seem to bear for¢ 
against this statement. Recently it be 
been recorded that in Iceland, at the sv 
tion known as Akureyi, there are a fe 
trees existing of the mountain ash, Sor! 
aucupuria, that are very old and ab 
twenty-five feet high, while smaller treé 
with birches and other things, cannot sj 
beyond the stature of dwarf bushes; and’ 
is assumed, and with good reason, as As 
kan experience affords, that these survitt 
the eold currents that destroyed al! other“ 
their friends and neighbors. The coal, ‘0 
is simply lignite of comparatively mot 
origin, and formed of species of Popi4 
now existing on the American contilel 
but which seems to have been wholly s* 
away by the deluge of cold air which 0" 
spread these regions. The tacts are part* 
larly interesting te science as showing 
geological periods, as they may be terll4 
are likely to be much shorter in the A" 
than in the temperate regions, that 4 
collected in one part of the world may? 
have the same interpretation in the 0 
and that the rolling away of cold, heavy* 
toward the equator, may, by the |i 
warm air that must fill the vacuum, nec 
tate a higher temperature and_ possi)! 
open sea at the poles. 








Fortune's Favorites 


are those who court fortuné—those ¥)! 
always looking out for and investigatia! 
opportunities that are offered. Send" 
address to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maize” 
they will mail you free, full particulars * 
werk that you can do while living 8 ™ 
wherever you are located, and earn {" 
to$25 per day and upwards. Capita! 
quired. You are started free. Both *” 
All ages. Some have earned over *! 4 
single day. All is new. 
—_—_————s 6 
A YOUNG man, something of & strat 
the town, was being instructed one” 
to the owners of the various boxe’ x 
Metropolitan Opera House. “Tha: 
his mentor, pointing to the ove oppos!" 
the Ayre box. You can always 10" 
the common people in it."” Shortly **" 
tyro was taken ona visiting tour 9°!" 
house, and introdueed into box after 
he became quite bewildered. Sudde . 
spired with the idea of saying 9°” 
bright and apropos, he remarked in *™ 
way to his guide: ‘ Where is the 4)" 
I hear It is always filled with such 9 0" 
that they must be worth seeing.” 7" 
a dead silence of a second. Then 0" 
fair occupants of the box exclaimed’ 
is the Ayre box!"’"—Town Topics. 
——§§ 6 ; 
Every day adds to the great amou"'® 
dence as to the curative powers ° ” 
Sarsaparilia. It is unequaled for go) 
bility, and as a blood purifier, expel!" 
trace of sorofula or other impurity: : 
the time to take it. Sold by all druss” 
——— wit 
A Speepy Keoovery.—Invalid "” 
husband)—The doctor tells me the 
to have a change of climate. Husba” 
fully)—All right, my dear. I 5 © 
‘probabilities’ that we are to - 
weather with snow, followed >Y 
weather with rain. 
‘ — o >———_—_ 
“Mamma,” said Bobby, “1 0%, 
burmed child dreads the fire. be 


















asked mamma. * Because whe? 


| bu-ned’ once the burn makes 0, 


pled it and got to the top of the shaft before | 


enough-not to go near the stove ‘ 
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